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New Patent granted to Dr Anderfon for a Het Huufe. 


Tre Patenee fi ft points out the d:teets tn the prefent conftruction of the 
houfes, «wing to which the heat of the fun is not turned to all the advanta, 
of wiichatis capable. Inthe houfes now in ufe, the roof-plaffes of hy 
houfles are almof univerfally laid into the frames, by lapping one pane ov 
the other, Jeaving an open {pace between gach pane, through which the . 
mav freely pafs and repafs, whillt the panes in tront are clotely puttied «|! 
round. It is this communication with the open air at the upper part of t 
houfe, that is its chief defeat, tor, as the etieét of heat upon any quantity 
ait (and indeed on fluids in peneral) is to make the mafs of air thes hea: 
torde in a body to the upper part of the veilel in which the air is containe: 
fot is in a hot-houie. As foonas the fun’s rays penetrate through the plail 
the air within the houfe becomes heated, and, nifing to the top of the hou 
it paffes out into the open air, and continues to do fo for feveral hours betc 
the lower part of the houfe is fenfibly warmed. Thus the effe& of the moi: 
ing fun is loft for fome hours, and in the evening, when the warm air wit! 
the houfe bepins to cool, and contrad in bulk, the cold air from without 
it way through the top glafles, and cools the houfe in the moft expediti 
manner pofhble. "To remedy thefe inconveniences Dr Anderfon propofes 
follow ing conft ution tor houfes to force vines, or fuch as require a fimilar 
temperature. The houfe is to be made of the ufual dimenfions, but with 
gals roof entirely flac; and, as it never requires tu be opened, al! the fea: 
and junctures muit be clofely patted up, Over this flat roof another flopi 
roof is to be thrown, which lait alfo is betrer made of glafs, but may be bu 
of flate. A ci amber, in the form of a common garret, is thus made abo’ 
the hot-houfe, which is to terve as a refervoir for the beated air. ‘hé up 
chamber has communication with the open atr only at its lower part, thats 
yult over the roof ot the lower houfe. It communicates with the lower houi 
by a pipe, which paffes through the glafs-roof of this houfey and is prolong 
ed neatly to the ground beiaw, and to the top of the upper chamber abov: 
By this confrucion, as toon as the morning-fun begins to warm the air | 
the lower houfe, it mfes to the roof, and, not tinding any opening there, 
ai cumulates in that part, whillt the cool air is forced throupty the pipe int 
the upper chamber. Thus the ftratum of warmer air is conttantly increafio 
downwards from the root ull the whole of the lower houfe 1s warmed. Att 
this the air afcends warm through the communicating pipe into the upper char - 
ber, or tclervoir sor heated air 5 and here too, as below, it afcends to t! : 
top ot the cieling, forcing out the cooler air contained in the upper chambe 
which pafles away through the openings which are left above the floor of thi 
chamber or the root of the lower room. 

Daring the whole of this heating procefs, the vines which are trained al 
along unuer the glals roof of the lower chamber are immerfed in warm atr 0 
every fide. In the evening, when the tua is off, the warm air contracts bs 
cooling, and the outer arr ruihes in through the only communication whic! 
the houle has without that as, through the openings over the glafs-roo! 
mato the upper chamber. As this outer cold air is heavier than any part © 
the air within enther chamber, it can only gradually enter in proportion as th 
inner recedes, and the current through the chambers is exactly reveled 
whilit the lower chamber receives all the {tore of heated air from the refer 
voir betore the cooler air can reach it, and the roof of the lower room on 
which the vines are trarned, mult be the lait place ta the whole budding that 
can be cooled. “The Door luggetts, that the upper houfe might ‘ferve 2s 4 
bot-houle of inferior rank, and particularly well for a green-houte. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADAM SMITH, L. L. D. 
And fome account of his Writings. 
With an Engraving.* 


D.AM Smith, author of the In- 
quiry intothenature and caules 
‘the Wealth of Nations, was the 
> of Adam Smith, comptroller 
the culioms at Kirkaldy, and 
Margaret Douglas, daughter of 
Douglas of otrathenry. He 
was the only child ot the marriage, 
J was born at Kirkaldy on the 
of June 1723, a few months af- 
the death of his father. 
fiis conftituiion during infancy 
is intrm and fickly, and requi ired 
the tender of. his jur- 
Veing parent. She was blamed 
Lim with an unlimited 
Igence; but it produced no 
Mavourable effect on his temper 
(rhis diipotitions sand he en loys 
the rare fatistaction of beng 
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to repay her athe ction, by 


attention that filial grautude 


ula didiate, during the long pes 
of fh ALY years, 


mere was never, fo far as we 
adic cucover, 4 portrait 
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more cone, 
tikenets. in this 
lave dweit chiefly on his 
reterring our readers for o- 
patticul ars to our volume tor 
nd to the "Bi Ographical accounts 
stew and Mr Smellie. 
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The fchool of Kirkaldy, where 
Mr Smith received the firlt rudi- 
ments of his educaiien, was then 
taveht by Mr David Miller, a 
teacher, in his day, of confiderable 
reputation, and whofe name de- 
ferves to be recorded, on account 
of the eminent men whom that 
very obfcure feminary produced 
while under his dire&tion. Mr 
Otwald of Dunnikeir, whole pro- 
found knowlege of finances railed 
him afterwards to important em- 
ployments in the State, and to a 
dittinguithed rank as a parliamen- 
tary !peaker: his brother, Dr John 
Oiwald, atterwards Bihop of Ra. 
phee; and Dr Jobn Dryfdale, 
whofe talents and worth are well 
known, were among the number of 
Mr Smith’s contemporaries. 

From the grammar-lchool of 
Kirkaldy, he was tent, in 1737, to 
the Univerfity of Gla'gow, where 
he remained til 17,0, when he 
went to Baltol Colle Ue, Oxford. 

Atthongh while at the Univer. 
fity of (slafgow, Nateral Philo- 
fophby and Niathemaics were his 
favourite purfuits; yet the Andy 
of human nature 1p allots branches, 
more particularly of the poiitical 
hiftory of mauktnd opened a bound- 
lefs Reld to his curiovty and am- 
bition; and while it afforded feope 
to all the various powers of his 
verfatile and comprehenfive genius, 


gratified his ruling paflion, of con- 
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tributing to the happinefs and the 
improvement of focicty. To this 
fludy, diverfitied at his leifure 
hours by the lets fevere occupations 
ot polite literature, he feems to 
have devoted almott entire- 
ly from the teme of his removal to 
Oxford; but he fill retained, and 
retaimed even in advanced years, 
a recollection otf his early acquili- 
tions, which not only added to the 
fplendour of his converfation, but 
enabled hun to exemplity tome of 
his tavourite theortes concerning 
the natural progreis of the mind in 
the invelligation of truth, by the 
hiltory of thofe tciences in which 
the connection and fucceifion of 
difcoverics may be traced with 
the greatell advantage. The lec- 
tures of the profound and eloquent 
Dr Hurcheion, which he had at- 
tended previous to his departure 
from Glafgow, and ot which he 
always {poke in terms of the warm- 
et admiration, had, it may be rea- 
fonably prefumed, a contiderable 
ctlect in cirefting his talents to their 
proper objects. 

lt was probably alfo at this pe- 
riod of his life, that he cultivated 
with the greate(t care the fludy of 
languages. ‘he knowledge he pof 
felicd of thele, both ancient and 
modern, was uncoinmonly exten- 
five and him, 
was fublervient, not toa vain pa- 
rade of talteleis erudition, but toa 
familiar acquaintance with every 
thing that could sludrate the in- 
{titutions, and the 
ideas of different ages and nations. 

After a selidence at Oxtord of 
feven years, he returned to Wir- 
kaldy, and lived two years with his 
mother; engaged in Rudy, but 
without any tiaed plan tor 
future life. 

In the year t748, he fixed his 
refidence at i-dinburgh, and during 
that and the following years, read 
leGures on rhetoric and belles let 


accurate; and, 
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Account of Adam Smith, L. L. D. 


Vol. 63. 


tres, under the patronage of Lord 
Kames. About this time, too, he 
contracted a very intimate friend. 
{hip, which continwed, without in. 
terruption, till his death, with Mr 
Alexander Wedderburn, now kar} 
of Rofslyp, and with Mr William 
Johnttone, now Sir W. Pulteney. 

At what particular period his 
acquaintance with Mr David Hume 
commenced, does not appear. 

In 1751, he was elected Profeffor 
of Logic in the Univerfity of Glaf- 
gow; and, the year following, he 
was removed to the Profeflorthip 
of Moral Philofophy in the fame 
Univerfity, upon the death of Mr 
Thomas Craigie, the immediate 
fucceflor of Dr Hutchelon. Ia 
this fituation, he remained thirteen 
years; a period he ufed frequently 
to look back to, as the moit ufeful 
and happy of his lite. It was in- 
deed a fituation in which he was 
eminently fitted to excel, and in 
which the daily labours of his pro- 
feflion were conftantly recalling his 
attention to his favourite purfuits, 
and familiarifing his mind to thofe 
important {peculations he was at- 
terwards to communicate to the 
world. In this view, though i 
afforded, in the mean time, but a 
very narrow icene for his ambition, 
it was probably inftrumental, in 
no inconfiderable degree, to the 
tuture eminence of his literary cha- 
racter. 

Of Mr Smith's leGures while a 
Protedior at Glafgow, no part has 
been preferved, excepting what 
he himfelf pnblithed in the Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, and in the 
Wealth of Nations. 

There was no fituation in which 
the abilities of Mr Smith appeared 
to greater advantage than as a pro- 
folor. In delivering his lecturess 
he trufted almoll entirely to extem- 
porary elocution. His manner, 
though not graceful, was plain and 
; as he feemed to be al- 

ways 
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ways interelled in the fubject, he 
never failed to intere(t his hearers. 
Each difcourfe contitted common. 
ly of feveral diftin® propotitions, 
which he fuccefiively endeavoured 
to prove and illuftrate. Thele pro- 
pofitions, When announced in gene- 
ral terms, had, from their extent, 
not unfrequently fomething of the 
air of paradox. In his attempts 
trexplaia them, he often appeared, 
atfirlt, not to be fufficiently pof- 
jeled of the fubject, and {poke with 
tome hefitation. As he advanced, 
however, the matter feemed to 
crowd uponhim, his manner became 
warm and animated, and his ex- 
pretlion eafy and fluent. 

While Mr Smith was thus di(tin- 
guithing himfelf by his zeal and abili- 
ty as a public teacher, he was gradu- 
ally laying the foundation of a more 
extenfive reputation, by preparing 
for the prets his fyftem of morals. 
‘the firlt edition of this work ap- 
peared in 1759, under the title of 
“The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments.” 

It underwent fix editions before 
the author’s death, which happened 
mthe month of July i7go. It is 
a fundamental principle of Mr 
Smith's Theory, that the actions 
of other men are the primary ob- 
jects of our moral perceptions ; 
and that the judgments we form 
with regard to our own condu& 
are only applications to ourlelves 
of thete opmions we have previous 
ly entertained concerning the coa- 
duct of others. He divides his 
Work into two parts. The firk 
— an explanation how we 
"ania to judge concerning the be- 
thote with whom we 
and the lat, in what 

‘er We acquire a fente of duty 
by the application of thefe judg- 
Ments to ourlelves. Wi 
elves, th refpet 
conduct, and that of 
judgments con- 

Parate perceptions ;— 
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I. The perception of right and ot 
wrong. II. The perception of 
propricty or impropriety in the 
actions of other perfons. Tor the 
word re@itude, fo generally em- 
ployed by moralilts, Mr Smith fub- 
flitutes the term propriety. His 
principles and doétrines on this 
fubject, he comprehends in the fub- 
fequent propotitions. 

1. From our own experience, fole- 
ly, we are enabled to acquire any 
ideas of what ts occupying the 
mind of another perfoa. By fup- 
poling ourfelves in the fame fitu- 
ation in which any perion is placed, 
and, of courte, thinking how we 
thould be affected in the fame or 
fimilar circumftances, ts the only 
mode we can employ of conceiving 
fuch ideas. From this imiginary 
mutation of place with other men, 
that interelt we take in their good 
or bad fortunes is chietly derived. 
Mr Smith elucidates this pofition 
by well-known tacts. When we 
fee a ftroke aimed,” he remarks, 
“and juit ready to fall upon the 
leg or arm of another perfon, we 
naturally thrink and draw back our 
own leg or our own arm; and 
when it does fall, we feel it in fome 
meafure, and are hurt by it as well 
as the fufferer. ‘lhe mob, when 
they are gazing at a dancer on thie 
flack rope, naturally writhe and 
twilt and balance their own bodies, 
as they fee him do, and as they 
feel that they themfelves mult do 
if in his fitaation.”? Mr Smith 
farther remarks, that the fame 
thing happens when our attention 
is excited to the condition of our 
neighbour. Whatever is the 
pation which arites from any ob- 
ject in the perfon principally con- 
cerned, an analogous emotion tpring s 
up, at the thought of his fituation, 
in the breaft of every attentive 
{pectator. In every patlion ot 
which the mind of man is fafcep- 


tible, the emotions of the by-ftand- 
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cr always corretpond to what, by 
bringing the cate home to himiel:, 
ima: anes fhould’ be the fenti- 
the fulferer,”’ 

‘Lhis principle of human nature 
Mr Smith dutinguithes by the epi- 
Luets sympathy or fellow-feeling. 

ayvmpathy between diff 


ait 


5 


erent 
perions ty always agreeable to both. 
When in which excite 
particular it is attended 
with a peculiar lealure to perceive 
that the ipectators are, by {fym- 
pathy atfected in the fame manner 
vith ourfelves. 

When a fpectator of another 
man's btuation feels himtelt aifeéted 
manner as the prina- 
cipal, he approves of the patlon or 
aiicction ot that perion as jutt and 
“proper. Mr smith remarks, that 
the exceptions that may be made 
to this obfervation are only appa- 
rent. andby no means folid. * A 
itranger, tor example,’ fays he, 

‘ patles by us h all 


aligns 


tie 


in the itreet woth 
the deepelt ailliction ; 
pimeciately that 
las quit peceived news of 
the death ot his tathier. is 
in this cafe. we thould 
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ina we ate idl, 
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not approve of his grief; yet it 
May oea happen, without any 
cefest on our part, that, fo far 
from enteriny into the violence of 
has torrow, we thould fearee con- 
ceive the movements of con- 
cern upen his accourt. We have 


learned, however, trom experience, 


what duch a 


naturally 
excites fach a Veurce ef forrow : 
we Anow that, we tock time 
to cxamine his fituation fulle and 
all ts parts, we fhould, witheut 
Goubt, molt fincercly tyampathi, 
with hin It is upen the con 


tchoulseis of this conditi 
pathy th dt our approbation of his 
10 Trow is founded, evcn in thole 
caics in whica that sympathy dee 

aQuaily take plaec; and 
sneral rules derived fom our 
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preceding experience of what one 


fentiments woukl commonly cor- 
reipond with, correct upon this, as 
Upon many other occations, the 


umprovriety of our prefent emo- 
tions.” 

Hience, by the propriety of any 
pation, or affectron, exhibited by 
another perfon, we are to under- 
ftand its fuitablenefs to the objet 
by which it is excited. We can 
judge of this fuitablenefs foiely by 
the coincidence of the aifection 
with that which we feel, when we 
conceive ourfelves to be placed in 
the tame circumitances; and, uvon 
the perception of this coincidence, 
the fentiment of moral approbation 1s 
tounded. 

[V.Sympatheticafecions, though 
they maturatly in the mind 
of a fpectator, bear a pro- 
portion only, in degree of vivaciiy, 
to what is telt by the perfon him- 
felf. To procure, therelore, the 
pleafure of mutual fympathy, the 
ipectitor is Qimulated by nature 
to raiule his emotion, as nearly as 
he can, to the fame height as u 
Object itfelY would really produce. 
On the other hand, the prompts 
the perfon whote pation this ©o- 
yect has excited, to bring it down 
to a level with that of the fpec- 
tator, 

V. Different {pecies of virtue 
are founded upon thefe two mutual 
efforts. The effort of the 
tator to partake of the 
the perion principally concerned, 
and to raile his athetic 
tions to the fame egree as 
ot the acior, gives vie to the mild 
and ami virtues. Upoa the 
etlorts ot the princi ipal to deprets 
his own emotions, with a view to 
make them corretpond with thofe 
ot the ipectator, are founded the 
great and tei pectable virtues, a3 
thofe of in imility, of felt- govern: 
ment, and of that command of the 
paflons Which all our 
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terminations to what the dignity, 


eye honour, and the propriety of 


our condu’, in the complicated 
affairs ot life, require. In farther 
of this lubject, Mr Smith 
treats of the degrees of the diffe- 
rent patlions which are confiitent 
with propiiety 5 and thows, that 1c 
is always indecent or decent. to 
exprels a patlion ltroagly, accor- 
ding as mea are Giipoled or not 
dilpofed to give it thew fympathy. 
For example, if ts Improper to ex- 
prefs any patlions which originate 
from a particular condition of the 
body: becanie our neighbour, who 
js not in the Jame condition, cannot 
be fuppofed to fympathize with 
them. ‘Lo ‘cry out with bodily 
pain is unbecoming ; becaufe the 
iympathy of the fpectator is great- 
ly difproportioned to the acutenefs 
ot the fuiferer’s feelings. 

When indulging the unfocial, 
rather hoilile, patlions of hatred 
and refentment, the {pectators fym- 
pathy is divided between the per- 
ton who feels the patlion, and the 
perion who is the object of it. ** We 
are concerned for both, and our fear 
tor what the one may fuffer, damps 
our retentinent for what the other 
has fuffered.”’ From this circum- 
artle that imperfect manner 
by which we fympathize with fuch 
Paiions, and, when under their 
‘utluence, the propriety of mode- 
‘ating their expreffion to a greater 
“cyree than any ether emotions 
fequire. In all the focial and 
vevevolent affections, the reverfe 
taxes place. ‘Ihe {pectator’s fym- 
pathy with the perion who feels 
‘em, coincides with the intereft he 
‘axes in the perfon who is the ob- 
ect them. This redoubled 
‘yMpathy makes thefe affeétions pe- 
agreeable and reipedtable. 

Mr Santh next inguires how tar 
the judgments of men, concerning 
propiiety of human actions, 
“re liable to be affeéted by the 
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profperous or adverfe cireumitan 
ces of the agent. © On this fubject” 
he endeavours to thew, that, when 
no envy exits, our propenity to 
fympathize with joy is much ttronz- 
er than with that of forrow ; and, 
of courte, that we more readily re- 
ceive the approbation of mankind 
when we are in. profperity than 
when we are in adverfity. He 
derives the origin of ambition, or 
the defire of fuperior rank,. from 
the fame principle. he great 
object of ambition is, to attain that 
deyvree of pre-eminence over Ins 
countrymen or fellow citizens, 
which places him in a contpicuous 
view, and, beitows on a-do- 
minion over the aifections of other 
men. 
After finifhing the analyfis of our 
perception of propriety and impro- 
priety, Mr Smith proceeds to ex- 
amine our fenie of merit and deme- 
rit, which he derive, from the fame 
fource, not from our own charac- 
ters, but from the characters ot 
thofe with whom we have inter- 
courfe. Lhe terms propriety and 


_ impropriety, as tormerly remarked, 


are meant to exprets the fuitable- 
nefs or unfuitablene/s of the attec- 
tion to the cau/e by which it is ex- 
cited. ‘The words merit and aeme- 
rit always refer to the efed which 
the affection has a tendency to pro- 
duce. When the tendency of any 
afieGtion is beneficial, the agent ap- 
pears to be an object of reward ; 
when it has an oppolite tendency, 
he appears to be deferving of pu- 
nifhment. Gratitude and refent- 
ment are the chief principles in hu- 
man nature which flimulate us to 
reward and to punih. It mult, 
however, be remarked, that we 


do not altogether fympathize with 
the gratitude of one man to an- 
other, folely becaufe the latter has 
been the caufe of the former’s yood 
fortune, or fuccels, in any dcefire 
able 
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has proceeded from motives of 
which we enurely approve. The 
fame remark is applicable to our 
fenfe of demerit. Mr Smith infers, 
from thefe principles, that the on- 
ly actions which appear to merit 
reward, are thofe which have a be- 
neficial tendency, and, at the tame 
time, derive their origin from be- 
nevolent motives; and the only ac- 
tions which feem to delerve punth- 
nent are thofe of a hurttul renden- 
cy, and proceed from improper or 
imifter motives. ‘Lhefe aud timi- 
lar observations led Mr Smith to 
anticipate fome incontiderable parts 
ot the fecond principal divifion of 
his work, by a brief enquiry con- 
cermng the origin of the fenfe ot 
juttice, as applicable to the condu& 
ot individuals, as well as of the 
jentiments of remorfe, and of 
approbation. 

By means of the principle of 
fympathy, be endeavours to ac- 
count for our fente ot juttice, and 
every other moral fentiment. When 
we attend folely to the feelings of 
our minds, individual happinefs 
intereits us more than that of all 
other human beings. But we are 
hkewrle con{cious, that, in this ex- 
cetlive preterence, other men re- 
tute us their tympathy, and that to 
them we appear only as part of the 
vulgar crowd, in whom we take 
httle or no interett. Hence, if we 
with to procure their approbation 
aod fympathy, we thall find it ne- 
ccfiary to contider our own happi- 
nels, notin the light which it ap- 
peais to ourtelves, butin that lighe 
which ut appears to the pencratity 
ef mankind. If we recerve an un- 
provoked injury; we knaw, from 
experience, that fociety wil fym- 
pathize with our refentment ; but, 
it we hurt the teelings and interetts 
of another perion, merely becaute 
they ttand in oppotition to our own, 
we inilantly perceive that fociety 
will sympathize with his retent. 
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ment, and that we fhall become 
the objets of general indignation 
and contempt. When we are led 
to neglect thefe confiderations, by 
the vielence of pafhon, and to act 
trom motives purely felfith, we na- 
turally incur the punithment of re. 
morte. After onr paftion is grati- 
fied, we can no longer enter into 
the fame motives to which it gave 
rile. We perceive it to have been 
unproper; we regret the effeds 
produced by it; we pity the futter- 
er whom we have injured ; and we 
teel ourlelves to be objedis of gene- 
ral refentment. “Such,’’ Mr Smith 
remarks, ‘is the nature of that 
fentiment which is properly called 
remorfe. \t is made up of thame 
trom the fenfe of the impropriety 
of paft conduct ; of grief tor the ef- 
fects of it; and of the dread and 
terror of puntihment from the con- 
iciouinefs of the juttly provoked re- 
fentment of all rational creatures.” 

‘he contrary behaviour of a man 
who, from laudable motives, has 
pertormed a generous action, ex- 
cites the oppofite fentiment ot con- 
{cious merit. 

Mr saniti finithes his Theory by 


fhowing how we acquire the /en/ of 


duty, by applying to ourfelves the 
judgments we had previoufly torm- 
ed concerning the condut of other 
men. He begins witha well known 
tact, that we are confcious of me- 
rited praife or blame. He likewrle 
informs us, that the great object 
of a virtuous man is to aét in tuch 
a Manner astofecure a appro- 
bation of thofe with whom he ts 
converfant, as well as with man- 
kind m general. hough this cir- 
cumltance may feem to imply the 
exittence of a moral feeling, inde- 
pendently of any external excite- 
nents, he maintains, that our mo- 
ral fentiments have uniformly 4 
reference to what are, cr ought to 
be, the feelings of others. It 1 
were poflible, he remarks, that a 
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man could arrive at maturity with- 
out having any communication with 
his own fpecies, he would be equal- 
ly unable to form any judgment of 
his own conduét, as of the beauty 
or deformity of his countenance, 

e allows, however, that there ts 
1 tribunal in our minds, which 
judges of all our thoughts and ac- 
tions, and frequently depreifes us 
amidit the applauies, and fupports 
us when labouring under the 
ceafures, of our fpecies. When 
young and unexperienced, we are 
aptto indulge the impoilible pro- 
ject of obtaining the approbation 
and even the atkection of every per- 
fon with whom we have intercourte, 
Put we foon difcover the impofli- 
bility of attaining this defirable 
end. Our conduct, though perte&- 
ly equitable, not unfrequently ftands 
12 Opppfuion to the interelts or im- 
clinauons of particular men, who 
are feldom fo candid as to acknow- 
ledge the propriety of our motives, 
or to perceive that this conduct, 
however dilagreeable to them, is 
perfectly contonant to our prefent 
intuation. To defend ourfelves a- 
gainit duch partial jadgments, we 
rect. a judge in our own brealts, 


Whoie 1s to decide every quei- 


tion that occurs between ourtelves 
and thofe with whom we atfociate 
10 the atfairs of lite. To accom. 
plith this fulutary end, we conceive 
an imaginary, but; impartial fpec- 
tator to be always prefent, and to 
Witnels all our aétions ; of courfe, 
we endeavour to act in a manner 
which we think will receive the ap- 
probation of this fuppoled judge of 
cur thoughts and of our conduét. 

mouves induce us to felt- 
examination, Before we re- 
folve to act; and, ad, After we 
lave asted. When about to act, 
ihe force and precipitancy of the 
Prevailing paflion does not allow 
us to confider what men of can- 
Sour are tothimk of our conduét. 
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After the action is performed, and 
the paflions which ftimulated us to 
perform it have fubtided, though 
we fympathize with the fentiments 
of the fpe@ator much more coolly 
than before; it is, however, {fo irk- 
fome to difapprove of ourfelves, that 
we turn afide fuch circumttances as 
might render our judyment unfas 
vourable.—From this fource is de- 
rived that felf-deceit which gives 
rife to many milchicls and calami- 
ties in this attonithing work!. ‘lo 
guard againit the delutions of felf- 
conceit, nature leads us, trom dai- 
ly oblervations on the condyst ot 
others, to form general rules re- 
garding what actions are proper 
to be performed or avoided — Some 
actions fhock all our natural 
ments. When we fee other people 
affeéted in a fimilar manner, our 
belief in the jultneis of oar dilap- 
probation is confirmed. Hence we 
conchide, as a general rule, that: 
certain actions are improper, be- 
caute they have a direct tendency 
to make us odious and contempu- 
ble. By retleétion, however, we 
endeavour to fix this rule in our 
minds, with a view to correct the 
mifreprefentations of felt love. Men 
who indulge the teelings of auger 
and refentment, tf they were to o@ 
bey the digtates of ther pathons, 
would confider the deitrucvion of 
their fuppofed enemies as a imalh 
compenfation for a trivial injury. 
But their remarks on the coudact 
of others have thewn them how un- 
reatonable and horrid is fuch fan- 
euinary revenge. Ideas and expe- 
riences of this kind ellablua their 
authority, check the impetuolity of 
patlion, and correct the motives fug- 
veited by felf-love. According to 
Mr Smith, a regard to fuch gene- 
ral laws of morality conttiiuses 
what is denominated the jfeaje of 

duty. 
‘the whole of Mr Smith’s dec- 
trine is comprehended in a few 
len- 
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fentences: When we approve of 
any character or action, the fent- 
ments which we feel are derived 
four dulerent fources. surf, 
We fympathize with the motives 
agent. Secondly, We enter 
of thofe who re- 
ecive the benetit of his 


of the 
mto the or 

actions, 
obterve chat lias con- 
cen agreeab:e tou the ge- 
neral rules $ bs which thote two fym- 
pathies generally act. And, 
When we fire’: 
making apart ot a fyitem ot beha- 
viour Which teads to promote the 
ether of the individual 
or Of doctety, they appear to derive 
a beauty trom dus utility, not uan- 
jike that which we aicribe to any 
machine’’ ‘hele 
difierent {cutiments, in Mr Smith’s 
eimation, completely exhautt the 
compout fyitem of moral ap- 
probation. Wrth regard to the na- 
ture ot virtue, he thinks it always 
1avolves the idea of propriety, or 
of the fuitablenefs of the affection 
to the object by which it ts exerted, 
which tumtablenels can only be de- 
termined by the iympathy of im- 
partial ipesialors with the motives 
ot the agent. ‘This account of vir- 
tue, however, he xcknowledves to 
be somewhat incomplete 
propricty, actions 
potlets another tor they 
het Only Our approbation, 
but feem to merit recompenie, aud 
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BIOGKAPHICAL SKETCH 
Concluce 
Jutice Clerk thane, 


a barrittcr, as a profound 
lwyer, a powerful pleader, and 
an ingentous reafoner, he was no 
lets eminent as a judge for qnick- 
nels Of apprehenhon, aad folidity 
ot judgment. In every cauie his 
Lordthip’s pra@ice was, both while 
at the bar and upou the bench, 
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to create a fuperior degree of ef 
teem, occalioned by a double tym. 
pathy, viz. with the motives of the 
wgent, and with the gratitude of 
thode who are the objects of atfec. 
tion. According to this view, be. 

neence appears to Mr Smith to 
dutinguithed Yrom the eooller 
virtues of prudence, circumipedction, 
temperance, vigilance, conitancy, 
and firmnels, which abways obtain 
cur approbation, but excite po ide. 
us of fupertor merit. 

f'o the tecond edition of his 4 


ry ot Moral Sentiments, Mr Smith 
fulyoined a fhert, but ingenious 
tract, to which he gives the ttle ot 
of Confiderations concerning the 
Formation of Languages, and the dif: 
ferent Gentus of — and come 
pounded Languages. 

After the publication of the The- 
ory of Moral Sentiments, Mr Smiia 
remained tour years at Glatgow, 
ditcharging his off ficial duties with 
unabated vigour, and with increals 
ing reputation. During that time, 
tne plan of his lectures underwent 
acontiderable change. His eth 
cal doctrines, of which he had now 
publihed fo valuable a part, occu- 
pied a much {malier portion of the 
courte than formerly ; and accords 
ingly, his attention was natural 
directed to a more complete thus. 
tration of the principles ot juris 
prudence and of political wconems 

( ‘To be Continued’. ) 
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firit to male himfilf mafter of all 
the and circumftances of the 
cafe, when his mind had once em- 
thee, he was never at a leis 
to form an opinion; ‘he initantly 
laid hold of fome ftrong principle 
ot law upon which he reited his 
indzment. 
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Judge, Lord Jultice Clerk was 
and unremitting his du- 
ty. Lhe number of cautes brought 
hefore him, when he fat as the 
Judge Ordinary in the Outer Houte, 
is a prooi of the confidence the pub- 
lic put in his opinions. . His Lerd- 
(hip knew well the expence and ran- 
cour of the * law’s delay,’ and it 
was his tudy and endeavour, as 
muchas lay in his power, to pre- 
vent it, by giving difpatch, and a 
fpeedy decilion, Af, in the multiph- 
city and buriy of bufinefs, bis Lord- 
iuip happened on any occafion to be 
led into error, aud to pronounce a 
judgment which, on more mature 
reflection be faw to be wrong 5 with 
that candour and opennefs which al- 
Ways Characteriie great minds, he 
never tailed to acknowledge it. 
When this happened in the cafe of 
en appeal from his Lordihip’s bar, 
as an Ordinary, to the whole Lards 
in the fev ute, Lord Juitice 
Cissk Was generaily the firtt who 
Upon It; and, without heti- 
tation declared his opinion, and 
moved the Court to pivethe parties a 
eeuiderate heariag before determi 
Ng caute. dn piving bis opmi- 
Hone bench, lits Lordihip jomed 
miok accurate contitleration 
(ie circumstances of the cafe, 
and thorough knowledge ot the 
legal principles which were to deters 
the happy talent of enfore- 
Ms opinion, and the grounds 
mM Waica reted, in the clearetl, 
and moft fatistac- 


to ann. 
fy Manner. was peculterly 


hea vave his opinion 
any que tion, which was to 
De eeter mined upon the principles 
ituda.liw- OF his opinions 
M the bench, indeed, it may 
din General, that they were abie, 
convineing: the found 
and the acute realonenr, 
occur ito the minds ct 


acard them, “ee 
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the name of the lite Lord Julice 
Clerk is mentioned. 

‘the fituation of this country, 
during a contiderable part of the 
time he held the high office of Lord 
Jultice Clerk, will be treih in the 
memories of our readers. A pe- 
riod the moti critical and alarmin- 
that the country perhaps ever faw. 
He pretided at the trialsof Muir, 
Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, Ge. 
raid, &c.* At thete trials,however 
much, as aman,he mutinive felt for 
lis country, yet he demeaned him- 
felt with that and impartiality 
to thefe unfortunateand deluded cri- 

rinals which becamehimas a judge. 
His Lordthip has been found fanle 
with, particularly in England, for 
the opimons he gave upon thete 
trials, and by names, too, hieh tn 
fituation. Chis we muit attribare to 
their being unexperienced with the 
Jaw of Scotland. Perhaps his opini- 
ons did net accord with the crmminal 
law of England; but it is furely 
rath to pronounce the judyements 
given by the Supreme Couit of 
Jutlicury wrong, becaufe they 
did not corretpond wrth the ermr- 
nal coije of our fitter kingdom. 
Dut theneh a aiverlity of opinion 
muy, and wil, perhaps, be enter- 
tained on this fabyect, inll thofe who 
were acquainted with the (trict 
grity of the late Lord Jultice Clerk’s 
mind, will be convinced that what- 
ever optaions he gave, Whatever 
judgments he pronounced, were, im 
his citimauion, and to his full convic- 
tion, not only authoriled, but enforce. 
ed by the e!lablifhed law of his coun- 
try; and therefore, fuch as was his 
bounden duty to pronounce. “And 
when we take fato confideration iis 
abilities to yudge aad 
on the laws of h's country, whicn 
bave never called tn quettion, 
we cannot helitate to day, Uiat bio 
For an account of thete fee 
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judgments and legal opinions were 


entitled fully to as much weight 
and refpect, as thofe of even the 


higheft names who have differed 


from him. 

‘T’o ‘thofe who have been accuf- 
tomed to the manner of an Englith 
Court, and the mode in which the 
Judges there, are in ufe to deliver 


their opinions, Lord Juice Clerk 


may, perhaps, have appeared fome- 
what deficient in that dignity which 
imprefles an audience with reve- 
rence and refpect for the folemnity 
of a criminal Court. But this was 
in manner only, for his integrity, 
his legal knowledge, and found 
judgment, have never been difputed, 
and never failed to have their due 
weight after the firit impreffions of 
manner were over. | 
Lord Juttice Clerk was an affec- 
ttonate hufband, and a tender pa- 
rent; he had a warmnefs of temper 
and benevolence of heart, which 
made him highly fulceptible of do. 
mettic attachment. 
rion and a friend he was peculiarly 
beloved by fuch as ftood in thofe 
relations to him. He had an open- 
nefs of manners, and was {o eafy 
of accefs, that his friends were never 
difappointed when they wifhed to 
have his advice. His engaging, 


we may fay fafcinating, manners, 


rendered him a moftagreeable mem- 
ber of fociety. “he company was al- 
ways lively and happy of which 
Lord Juttce Clerk was a member. 

Lord Juftice Clerk was twice 
married. By his firit lady, Mifs 
Mary Agnew, niece of Sir An- 
drew Agnew, he had two fons; 
nit, Robert Dundas M‘Queen, now 
of Braxfield; zd, John, late a cap- 
tain in the #&8th regiment of foot : 
and two daughters; ift, Mary, 
married to William Honeyman, Efq; 
et Gremfay, one of the Senators of 
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the College of Juttice, and a Lord 
of Jufticiary ; 2d, Catharine, mar. 
ried to John M‘Donald, Efq: of 
Clanronald. By his fécond lady, 
Mifs Elizabeth Ord, daughter of 
the late Lord Chief Baron rd, 
who furvives him, he had‘no chil. 
dren. 

Lord Juftice Clerk was.of mid. 
die fize, and robuft make; he was, 
what is commonly expreffed by the 
terms, bard featured, but had a {mall, 
quick eye, and expreflive counte. 
nance, impreffive of mildnefs and 
intelligence. His conititution was 
good, and he enjoyed a great hare 
of health till a year or two betore 
his death. He was all his life ac. 
cuftomed to rife at.an early hour; 
he was regular in his attendance to 
bufinefs as a Judge, even in winter 
he was in ufe to be upon the bench 
at g o’clock in the morning. His 
complaints encreafed much during 
the fummer and autumn ‘748; he 
continued in town and attended the 
bench during that feflion, but in 
{pring ‘became worfe, till a period 
was put to his life upon the 3oth 
day of May 1799, in the 78th year 
of his age. In his death his coun 
try fuftained the lofs of an intellt 
gent, able, and candid judge* ,*. 


* .* Since the firft part of this account 
was publithed laft. month, we have 
been tavoured by a correfponient with 
the following notice regardiny Lord 
Juttice Clerk’s father: John 
Qucen of Braxtteld waseducated to the 
law, which he practiled for fome time. 
He was aiterwards appointed {herit 
fubititute for the Upper Ward of toe 
county of Lanark, which office he ex- 
ercifed with much refpeétability and 
credit. He was alfo a freehoider ot 
the county, and much efteeined for b's, 
Open candid manners and focial dil- 
pofitions. He died at an advanced 
period of life, much and juftly regret 
ed.’ 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE CLERGY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


(The following paper appeared firft in a London Publication.) 


THAT the eftabdlifhed Clergy of 
Scotland have loft a great part of that. 
reverence and popularity among the 
lower clafles, which diftinguifhed their 
order at no very diltant. period, the 
rapid increafe of churches of relief, 
and of feceding meeting-houfes of all 
defcriptions, is a fufficient indication. 
Almoft every village now exhibits 
one or more of thefe edifices, ereéted 


indeclared competition with the el- 


tadlithed place of worfhip: and, as 
they are generally crowded with hear- 
ers, in a proportion much beyond any 
jacreafe that can, be tuppoled in the 


population of the country, it evi- 


dent that their acquifition muft al 
ways be made at the expence of the 
churches. So prevalent has 
this difpofition, to form thenifelves 
into independent Congregations, un- 
derthe dire@ion of paftors of their 
own appointing, become among the 
lower orders of people in ®&cotland, 
that, if fome effectual meafures are 
not {peedily adopted to check its pro- 
prefs, there is reafon to apprehend 
that in the courfe of a very few years 


F the office of an eftablifhed Clergyman 


: may degenerate into a mere finecure, 
and the Conftiiutional Church be re- 


duced to a form without fubitance. 
For the truth of this fiatement I 


| appeal with confidence to every per 


fon that has opportunities of inform 
ing himfelf on the fabjeét,; and I am 


5 perfuaded there is no man of liberal 


feotiments, who is a friend to rational 
religion, but will join with me in 


Coniidering it as a circumitance great- 


lyto be regretted. The additional 
expence which the country fultains by 
having a double ecclefiaftical e{tablith- 
ment to fupport, is the leaft part of 
the evil. It tends equally to corrupt 
the eftablithed Clergy, a body of men 
whofe general refpectability as a cre- 
Vor, 


dit to the nation, and the people who 
are under their charge. Nothing is 
more ready to degrade a man in his 
own eftimation, and to blunt the deli- 
cacy of his moral feelings, than the 
conicioufnefs that he is enjoying 
the emoluments of a place, more ef- 
pecially of a function of fuch awful 
importance as the religious taltrudction 
of a diltridt, without fulfiiling the du- 
ties which it impofzs. A clergyman, 
in this firuation, will either exert him- 
feif to rout bis antagonilt, and bring 
back the deferters from his ftandard— 
a mode of warfare which prefents 
{trong temptations to low intrigue and 
malevalent animofity—or, difpirited 
by the {mallnefs of his audience, he 
will become negligent and remifs ia 
the difcharze of his public fundtions. 
‘Phe people wil be deprived of the 
benefit of jitteniag to the inftructions 
of men of juit talte aad enlightened 
underftanding 5 by which their minds 
ougnt have been gradually formed to 
mere rational modes of sucking on 
religious fubjedts. Tiving the pow- 
er Gi chooling their own fpiritual 
guides in their aifociations, they will 
naturaliy appoint only fuch as refem- 
ble themfelves in manners and opi- 
nioas; men who mali ilitter the pre- 
jadices of their hearers in order to 
enfure a fubfiftence, and whofe ex- 
ample will powerfully tend to keep 
alive that fanatical fpirit with which 
the lower, and fome of the middle, 
clafs of people in Scotland are {till 
deeply tinctured. 

It is not only a queftion of curiofi- 
ty, but of the firit importance, to in. 
quire what are the caufles which have 
led to this univerfal defection of the 
people from the eftablifaed Church. 
Thofe who look no farther than their 
own confined experience leads them, 
are apt to afcribe it, in each particular 
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inftance, to perfonal prejudice and 
difoult apainft the minifter of the pa- 
rifh; but this folution is too limited 
to apply to fo general an effet. A 
circumftance which affords grounds 
for a better explanation is, that fuch 
of the clergy as have participated leaft 
in the literary progrefs of the country, 
and whofe manner of preaching has 
more of the laft age than of the pre- 
fent, retain the greateft fhare of popu- 
larity, and have fuffered leaft by the 
defertion of their hearers. T*rom this 
faét it would appear, that the real 
caufe of the difagreement betwixt the 
eftablifhed clergy and the common 
people is, that they no longer bear 
any refemblance to each other; the 
improvement of the people not having 
kept pace with the progrefs of the clergy. 
Prior to the Reformation, the pea- 
fantry of Scotland poffeiied nu gene- 
ral intelle@tual charaéter. That im- 
portant event firft incited them to 
inguiry, and to mental activity; but 
untorianately the fubjects of their dif 
cuffion, and the models which they 
had for imitation, were not calculated 
to refine the tafte, or to induce liberal! 
Aabits of thinking. ‘lhe manners of 
the Clergy of that period were auftere 
and fanatical; their notions of reli- 
gion, gloomy and unamiable; and 
they impreffed their own character on 
the minds of the people. Since that 
time Sse Clergy and ‘higher ranks in 
Scotland have made rapid advance- 
ments in talle and liberal knowledge, 
but the commun people have remained 
nearly ftationary. The fame reli- 
gious books which inflamed the zeal 
of their forefathers, occupy the leifure 
of the prefent race of Scottifh pea- 
fantry: and as thefe performances 
have ufually beec handed down through 
feveral generations of the fame family, 
and are connected with many tra- 
ditional anecdotes of the piety of 
their anceftors; their veneration for 
them is naturally exceflive. Vulgar 
minds can never feparate a fubject 
fron its acceffaries; hence the pecu- 
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liar ftyle and manner of thefe com. 
pofitions become infeparably affociatej 
with all their ideas of religious fang, 
ty. Though a preacher, therefor 
fhould deliver the very fame dotrines 
that are contained in their favourire 
authors, yet if he adhere not likewif. 
to their antiquated and often abfurd 
phrafeology, the people are neve, 
fatisfied of the foundnefs of his theo. 
logy. But no man of tafte and can. 
dour can ever do fuch violence to the 
purity. and dignity of his mind, as t 
imitate the low cant and vulgar rhap. 
fodies that, for the moft part, charac. 
terife thefe writings. Hence, if we 
trace back the hiftory of the church 
for the laft fifty years, we fhall find, 
that the difpofition of the people to 
defert the eftablifthed places of wor. 
fhip originated with the firft dawn of 
ta(te and elegant literature among the 
clergy; and has fince gradually in. 
creafed as thefe qualities have: been 
more widely diffufed. | 

A. regard to juftice, however, o. 
bliges me to remark, that the com 
plaint of infipidity and want of in. 
tereit, which the people prefer againi 
the fermons of the eftablithed Clergy, 
is not altogether without foundation 
There is a period in the hiftory of the 
human mind, when the tafte has out. 
{tripped the other powers, and the 
mind is labouring after elegance, but 
has not quite attained it; which 1s, 
perhaps, the moit unfavourable of any 
to {trength and vivacity of expreilion. 
The public fpeaker whofe judgment 
wavers in the feleétion of his phrafes, 
can never produce an equal impreflion 
with him whole feelings, by long 
affuciation, have become. incorporated 
with his words, and who fpeaks; 
without hefitation, the digtates of im 
mediate conception, At this {tage 
of literary progrefs, it is natural to 
beftow more attention on the polifh 
of ftyle, than on the acquifition of 
folid materials ; a charaéter of which 
the fermons of our more falhionabl: 


preachers afford fome indications. 
addition 
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,ddition to this, it fhould be obferved, 
that fuch of the Scotch clergy as are 
ambitious of purity of language, and 
corre€tnefs of accent, in their public 
difcourfes, muft maintain a conftant 
ward againtt the intrufion of the po- 
ular dialeét. But no man can {peak 
forcibly in a ftyle very different from 
that which he is accuftomed to ufe in 
daily converfation ; and till the clergy 
of Scotland attain a perfeét familiarity 
with Eaglifh idioms and Englith pro- 
nounciation, they mult {till be fome- 
what deficient in the effential articles 
of fluency of expreflion and an impref- 
five utterance. It was a prediction of 
Dr Johnfon, recorded by Bofwell, that 
«when the Scotch clergy give up their 
homely manner, religion will foon de- 
cay in that country.”” It did not oc- 
curto Dr Johnfon, that when the pe- 
riod of refinement fhould arrive, the 
people might leave their eftablifhed 
teachers, and might hire others more 
confonant to their talte. 

To fuggeft the proper remedy to 
this evil, would not, perhaps be difh- 
cult; but to carry it into effect would 
require an union of opinions, and a 
combination of powers,- which are 
rarely to be expeéted from any numer- 
ous body. No fenfible maa, I ima- 
gine, would defire that the clergy 
fhould return to the vulgarity and cant 
of their predeceflurs in the laft age. 
This would be to buy popularity at 
too high a price. ‘The only alterna- 
tive, then, that remains, if we would 
not wifh to reduce the clergy to a level 
with the people, is to bring the people 
nearer to the ciergy; to endeavour to 
them to that degree of intelligence 
and refinement as to relifh rational in- 
That the literary attain- 
ments of the Scotch peafantry are 
greatly over-rated in the geveral opi- 
hon, is evident from this circum. 


lance, that an accurate obferver will’ 


find them to be totally deftitute of juft 
tate. As their reading is chiefly con- 
fined to books of controvertia! divinity, 


aad thafe of the leaft refpectable kind, 
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and to the rhapfodical compofitions of 
the old Scottifh preachers, the only 
effec that can refult from fuch {tudies 
is, a degree of polemical acutenels, 
which, however it may raife them 
above the fame clafs of men in other 


countries, contributes but little to the 


general improvement of the mind. 
The great obje@ therefore is, to dif- 
fufe among them a tafte for the beau- 
ties of compofition; and to diveit 
their minds of that predileétion for 
teconical divinity and myftical rant, 
which is the chief fource of difference 
betwixt them and the e(tablifhed Cler- 
gy. To accompliih this purpofe, it 
would be neceflary to effect a radical 
change in the mode of education prac- 
tifed in all the country fchools. It 
is well known that in Scotland the 
univerfal manual for the inftruction of 
youth is the Catechifm of the Welt- 
minfter Divines; and this abjitrufe 
compofition is even the firft book 
that children are taught to read. In 
all the commoa editions the Alphabet 
is prefixed, as a helo to the miaiter in 
teaching the letters; and the young 
ftuient pafles fuddenly from the firit 
rudiments of learning into the depths 
of fpeculative theology. As foon as 
the children can read it with eafe, 
they are enjoined to get a portion of 
it by heart as a daily tafk; and this 
difcipline continues as long as they 
remain in the fchool. ‘Whe effects 
arifing from this fyftem are fuch as 
might be expected. It is obvious 
that it maft compietely fail of its pur- 
pole, which is, to inftruct the rifiag 
generation in the principles of found 
divinity. Children ofseight or te 

years of age cannot be fuppofed to 
compebend doGrines whi_h the ablett 
heads are fometimes puzzled to ex- 
plaia ; and the habit which they form 
of pafling over the words without at- 
tending to their meaning, precludes 
the probability of their reading with 
intelligence when more advanced in 
life. LU will venture to afferc thar, 
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who have been educated in Scotland, 
there is not one but would acknow- 
ledge that the fi: time he applied 
to his Citechifm in the fpirit of 
curtofity, the meaning of each fuc- 
ceflive paffage ftruck his mind with 
as perfect a fenfation of noveliy, as 
though he had never before taken tt 
into his hands. Itis to their early 
veneration for this performance, that 
we are in a great meafure to afcribe 
the fonducfs of the common people in 
Scotland for that technical phrafeology 
in which it is written, but which no 


reacher, who is aware that it ex- 
> 


cites no definite ideas in the minds 
of his hearers, can employ with a 
ood confcience. 

The firlt ep towards effedting a 
reconciliation betwixt the people and 
the eftablifhed Clergy therefore is, 
to transfér the Catechifm from the 
hands of the {chool-mafter into thofe 
of the minifter ; and to fubflirute fuch 
works of talte as, by engaging the 
affections, and exciting the powers of 
fancy, may raife literary curiofity, 
and gradually wean the vulgar from 
thofe barbarous compofitions to which 
they are at prefent fo much attached. 
The next ftep would be to eftablifh 
reading-focieties, on fuch an o¢cono- 
mical plan as to place them within 
the reach of the labouring clafs. 1 
am forry to obferve a prejudice in the 
public mind againit thele ufeful in- 
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ftitutions, from an imprethon thy 
they are often employed as vehicles 
for the diffemination of irreligious and 
unconittitutional principles. they 
are liable, like every thing excellen: 
and efficacious, to be mifapplied by 
defigning perfons, cannot be difputed, 
but there is every reafon to believe, 
that their general teadency is highly 
favourable to human happinefs, and 
even to the proper fubordination of 
ranks in fociety. But in order to 
prevent all fuch fufpicions, ia regard 
to the eftablifhments here propofed, 
it fhould be made a primary article in 
the regulation of thefe focieties, tha 
they be under the fuperintendance of 
the minifter of the parifh, who fhould 
have power to reject any publication 
which he might deem improper to be 
admitted into the collection. The 
liberality and well-known loyalty of 
the Clergy of Scotland entitle them 
to this confidence. 

Should that refpeétable body be. 
come fenfible of the critical fituation 
in which they are placed, and concur 
in any common plan of remedy, | 
hope they will not be deterred by the 
fenfclefs clamour of the ignorant and 
narrow-minded, from parfuing 
meafures as may appear mott likely to 
ttaid the end propofed, even though 
they fhould extend to the abolition oi 
fome ancient cultoms. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Continued from p. 335. 


The Dutch Mode 
of Lije, (Fe. 

AT the head of this little valley 

(Hex-river valley) we were to take 

leave of every human habitation for 


at lea{t fixteen days, the time required 


to crofs over the Great Karroo, or 


Arid Defert, that lay beuween us and 
the diftant diltri& of Graaff Reynet. 
It therefore became neceflary to fup- 
ply ourfelves with a flock of pro- 


vifions, as nothing whatfoever is to be 
had on the defert, except now and 
then an antelope. ‘T’o thofe travellers 
who are furnifhed with a good wag 
gon and a tent, the want of habite 
tions is no great lofs; for few of 
them, behind the firft range of moun 
tains, have any fort of conveniencts 
comfort, or evencleanlinefs. Among 
the planters of Aftica it is true there 
are fome who live in a decent a 
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per, particularly the cultivators of the 
grape. Many of thefe are defcend- 
ants of the French familics who, a 
little more than a century ago, found 
an afylum at the Cupe of Good Hope 
from the perfecutions that 
drove them from their own country. 
Bu: a true Dutch peafun:, or boor, as 
he ftyles himfelf, has not the finallet 
idea of what an Englifh farmer means 
by the word comfort. Placed ina 
country where not only the neceffaries, 
but alinoft every luxury of life might 
by induftry be procured, he has the 
enjoyment of none of them. ‘Though 
he has cattle in abundance, he makes 
very little afe of milk or of butter. 
In the midft of a foil and climate 
moft favourable for the cultivation of 
the vine, he drinks no wine. He 
makes ufe of few or no vegetables nor 
roots. ‘Chree times a- his table is 
loaded with maffes of mutton, fwim- 
ming in the greafe of the fheep’s tail. 
His houfe is either open to the roof, 
orcovered only with rough poles and 
turf, affording a favowable fhelter for 
feorpions and {piders ; and the earthy 
floors are covered with duft and dirt, 
and fwarm with infects, particularly 
with a f{pecies of the termes, which, 
though not fo deftructive as fome 
others of this genus, is neverthelefs a 
very tronbiefOme and difapreeable ani- 
mal. Elis apartments, if he happens 
to have more than one, which is not 
always the cafe among the grazing 
farmers, are nearly deftitute of furni- 
tire, A preat cheit that contains al! 
his moveables, and two {maller ones 
that are fitted to his wageon, are the 
mott {triking articles. “The botroms 
of his chairs confilt of thongs cut from 
abullock’s hide. “he widows are 
Without alafs; or if there fhould h, 
pen to be any remains of this article, 
it is fo patched and daubed as neariy 
to exclud fe the fight it was intended to 
admit. The boor notwith tanding 
has his enjoyments: he is ab folate 
Matter ef a domain of fevera! miles in 
Cxtent; and he iords tt over afew 
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miferable lives or Hottentots without 
controu!l. His ptpe fcarcely ever 
quits his mouth, from the moment he 


rifes ill he retires to reft, except to 


a him time to fwaliow his /opie, or 
glafs of ftrong ardent fpirit, to eat 
his meals, and to take his nap after 
dinner. Unwilling to work, and un- 
able to think ; witha mind difengaged 
from every fort of care and refle sion, 
indulging to excefs in the gratification 
of every fenfual appetite, the African 
peafant grows to an unwieldy fize, 
and is carried off the ftage by the firft 
in!lammatory diteafe that attacks him. 

How different ts the lot of the la- 
bouring poor in England, who for fix 
days in the week are doomed to tol 
for twelve hours in every day, in or- 
der to gain a morfe! of bread for their 
family, and the luxury of a little ana- 
mal food for the feventh day ! 

The cultivators of the ground, who 
inhabit the nearer diftri€ts to the town, 
though fomething betrer than the 
breeders of cattle, live but ia a very 
uncomfortable manner in the midit of 
profufion. ‘They have little or no fo- 
ciety with each other, and every one 
feems to live folely for himfelf. 
Though removed from each ether to 
the diftance of fevera! miles, and en- 
joying the benefit of many thoufand 
acres of Jand, under the rate of a 
farthing an acre, it 13 yet a fagular 
fact that fcarcely any two neighbours 
are found to be on good terms with 
each other, but are embroiled  per- 
petually in quarrels and difputes about 
the extent of their farms, or the privi- 
lege of a {pring or a water-courfe. 
Ore ‘of their endlefs dif 
putes is the abfurd manner of efhk- 
miating diftance by time. ‘Phe quan- 
tity of lacd in a government farm, ac- 
cording to the eitablifhed cutiom of 
the colony, mult be one hour’s walk 
acroisit. It one farmer ‘is fuppoied 
to have put down his banker, or ttake, 
or Jand-miark, a little too near to thet 
of his neighbour, the 
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called in, by the latter, to pace the 
diftance, for which he gets three dol- 
Jars. If the Feldwagt-meefter fhould 
happen to regulate his pace to the fa- 
tisfaction of both parties, the affair is 
fettled ; but as this is not always the 
cafe, the next ftep is for the difcon- 
tented party to apply for a commillion, 
confifting of the Landroft, two mem- 
bers of the council, the fecretary of 
the diftriét, and a meffenger. Thefe 
gentlemen fhare fifteen dollars a-day 
as Jong as they are out upon the com- 
miffion to determine how far a man 
ought to walk in an hour. 

The dangerous and difficult roads 
in every part of the colony, but par- 
ticularly the kloefs or pafles of the 
mountains, and the ftill more perilous 
fords of the rivers, fhow how ver 
little fenfe is entertained by the pea- 
fantry of public benefits or public con- 
veniences. Each gets over a difli- 
culty as well as he can, and no more 
is thought about it till it again occurs. 
An inftance appeared of this in crofling 
the Breede river oppofite to Brandt 
Valley, which is done by means of a 
{mall flat-bottomed tub, about fix feet 
by three. In this machine foot paf- 
fenpers haul themfelves over by a rope 
fixed to two potts, one on each fide 
of the river. When a horfe is to 
crofs, the faddie is taken off, the 
rider gets into the tub, and drags the 
animal after him. Dut when a wag- 
eon is to be tranfported, it mult firit 
be unladen, and the baggage carried 
over in the veflel: the carriage is 
then made falt by one end to this 
floating machine, and the other 1s 
buoyed up by a cafk, and in this man- 
ner it is dragged over. ‘hus is half 
a*®day confumed in paffing a {mail 
river of thirty or forty yards at the 
moit in width, when afew planks, 
property put together, would enable 
them to carry over any fort of car- 
riage, cattle, or horfes, with fatety 
and convenience in five minutes. 

The women of the African pea- 
fantry pafs a life of the Ifttefs 


inactivity. ‘Phe miftrefs of the family, 
with her coffee-pot conftantly boilig 
before her on a fmall table, feems 
fixed to her chair like a piece of fy. 
niture. This good lady, born in the 
wilds of Africa, and educated amono 
flaves and Hottentots, has little ideg 
of what, in a ftate of fociety, coniti. 
tutes female delicacy. She makes no 
{cruple of having her legs and fee 
wafhed in warm water by a flave, be. 
fore iirangers; an operation that ig 
regularly performed every evening, 
If the motive of fach a cultom were 
that of cleanlinefs, the practice of it 
would deferve praife; but to fee the 
tub with the fame water paffed round 
through all the branches of the family, 
according to feniority, is apt to create 
ideas of a very different nature. Moit 
of them go conftantly without ftock- 
ings and {hoes, even when the ther- 
mometer is down to the freezing 
oint. They generally, however, 

make ufe of fimall Roves co place the 
vet on. ‘Lhe young girls fit with 

their hands before them as liftlefs as 
their mothers. Moft ot them, in the 
diftant diftricts, can neither read nor 
write, fo that they have no mental re- 
fources whatever. Luckily, perhaps, 
for them, the paucity of ideas pre- 
vents time from hanging heavy on 
their hands. The hillory of a day is 
that of their whole lives. They hear 
or {peak of nothing but that fuch-d 
one is going to the city, or to church, 
or to be married, or that the Bosjci- 
mans have {tolen the cattle of fuch-a- 
one, or the locufts eaten their corn 
The young people have no meetings 
at fixed periods, as in molt couniry- 
places, for mirth and recreation. No 
fairs, oo dancing, no mufic, nor a& 
mufement of any fort. ‘L'o the cold 
phiegmatic temper and inactive way of 
lite may perhaps be owing the prolific 
tendency of all the African peafantry- 
Six or feven children in a family a‘e 
confidered as very few ; from a dozea 

to twenty are not uncommon; a 
mo{t of them marry very young, ’? 
tat 
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that the population of the colony is 
rapidly increafing. Several, however, 
of the children die in their intancy, 
fom {wellings in the throat, and from 
eruptions of the fame kind they are 
fubje&t to in the Cape. Very few in- 
fances of longevity occur. 
ner of life they lead is perhaps lefs 
fyourable for a prolonged exiftence 
than the nature of the climate. 
difeafes of which they generally die in 
the country are biltous and putrid fe- 
vers and droplies. 


man- 


The 


The men in general are much above 
the middle Gze, very tall and flout, 
but ill made, loofely put together, 
awkward, and inactive. Very few 
hve thofe open ingenuous counte- 
nnces that among the peafantry of 
many parts of Europe {peak their fim- 
plicity and innocence. ‘The defcend- 
ants of French families are new fo in- 
termatried with thofe of the original 
fettlers, that no diftinction, except the 
names, remain. And it isa remark- 
able fact, that not a word of the 
French language ts {fpoken or under- 
flood by any of the peafantry, though 
there be many {till living whofe parencs 
were both of that nation. Neither is 
a French book of any kind to be feen 
in their houfes. It would feem as if 
thefe perfecuted refugees had ftudied 
to conceal from their children their 
unfortunate hiftory and their country’s 
difgraceful condu&. 

The means of education, it is true, 
mult be very difficult to be had among 
a people fo widely fcattered over a 
valt extent of country, as the peafantry 
are in the colony of the Cape. Some 
have a perfon in the houfe whom they 
call the fchoolmafter, This is gene- 
rally a man who had ferved out his 
time in the ranks. His employment, 
in this new fituation, is not only to 
inftrué the children to read, to write, 
to fing pfalms, and get by heart a few 
occafional prayers, but he muft alfo 
make himfelf ferviceable in other re- 
e@s. At one place that we pafled, 
the poor fchoolmafter was driving the 
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plough, while a Hottentot had the 
more honourable pott of holding and 
directing it. ‘Lhe children of thofe 
who either cannot obtain, or afford to 
employ fuch a perfon, can neither read 
nor write; and the whole of their 
education confifts in learning to fhoot 
well, to crack and ufe with dexterity 
an enormous large whip, and to drive 
a wapgon drawn by bullocks. 

A book of any kind is rarely feen 
in any of the farmer’s houfes, except 
the Bible and William Sluiter’s Ge. 
fangen, or fongs out of the Bible, 
done into verfe by the Sternhold and 
Hopkins of Holland. They affect to 
be very religious, and carry at leaft 
the devotion of religion fuily as far 
as the moft zealous bigots. They 
never fit down to table without a long 
grace before meat pronounced with 
an audible voice by the youngeft of 
the family ; and every morning before 
day-light one of William Sluiter’s Ge- 
fangen is drawled out in full chorus 
by an affemblage of the whole family. 
In their attendance at church they are 
fcrupuloufly exact, though the per- 
formance of this duty cofts many of 
them a journey of feveral days. 
Thofe who live at the diftance of a 
fortnight or three weeks from the 
neareft church generally po with their 
families once a year. 

Rude and uncultivated as are their 
minds, there is one virtue in which 
they eminently excel—hofpitality to 
(trangers. A countryman, a foreigner, 
a relation, a friend, are all equally 
welcome to whatfoever the houfe will! 
afford. A Dutch farmer never fiaffles 
a houfe on the road without alighting, 
except indeed his next neighbour’s, 
with whom it is ten to‘one he is at 
variance. It is not enough to inguire 
after the health of the family in 
pafling : even on the road, if two 
peafants fhould meet, they inftantly 
di{mount to fhake hands, whether 
{trangers or friends. When a travel_ 
Jer arrives at a habitation, he alight, 
from his horfe, enters the houfe, 
fhak.. 
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fhakes hands with the men, kiffes the 
women, and fits down without farther 
ceremony.——-When the table is ferved 
be takes his place among the family, 
without waiting for an invitation, 
This 1s never given, on the fuppofi- 
tion that a traveller im a couniry fo 
thinly inhabited mult always have an 
appetite forfomething. Accordingly, 
é What will you make ale of 2’ is pe- 
meraliy the firft queftion. If there be 
a bed in the houfe, itis given to the 
ftranoer; if none, which is frequently 
the cafe among the graziers of the 
dittant dittné of Graaff Reynet, he 
muit take his chance tor a term, or 
bench, or a heap of fheep-fkins, a- 
mon the reft of the family. Iu the 
morning, ater a folid. breakfafl, he 
takes his fopiey or glafs of brandy, or- 
ders his dlave or Tdotrenrot to faddle 
the horles, fhakes pands with the 
and kiilesthe women: withes 
them health, and they wilh him a good 
journey. In this manner a traveller 
Bight pafs through the whole coun- 
try. 

“Lf the economy of the Afiican far- 
meer’s houfe be ul managed, that of 
bis land is equally bad. ‘The: gra- 
zicre, indeed, in many places, are not 
zt the trouble of fowing any grain, but 
exchange with others theit caitle tor 
neccilary for the 

But even thofe 


as much as may be 
family confumption. 
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who have corn-farms near the Cape 
feem to have no kind of management, 
‘They turn over a piece of ground with 
a huge misfhapen plough, that te. 
quires erpht or ten horfes, or a dozen 
oxen, to drag it along: the feed jg 
own in the broad caft way, at the 
rate of about a buthel! and a half to an 
acre; a rude harrow is jutt paffed 
over it, and they reap from ten to 
hfteen for one. No manure comes 
upon the ground except a dprinkling 
tor barley. In low fituations near ri. 
vulets, where the water can be brought 
vpon the ground, they reap from 
thirty to forty for one. Water in 
fuét is every thing in Southern Africa. 
Not like the Chinefe, whofe great 
ait of agriculture confifts in fuiting 
the nature and habit ef the plant to 
that of the foil, which he alfo aruf. 
cially prepares, the Dutch peafant a 
the Cape 1s fatisfied if he can com. 
mand ooly a fupply of water. He 
bettows no kind of Iebour on the 
ground buat that of throwing in the 
fecds, the reft is left to chance and 
the eff: Gs of an excellent climate. 
The ume of Jeeding ts in the montis 
of May and June; and of barvell, 
from November to January. ‘The 
erain is trodden out by horfes oa 
circular floors io the open ate; and 
the ftrawis to rot or to be feat. 
tered about by the winds. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF MAKING STEEL. 


STEEL is a modification of Iron ; 
the metal however after having under- 
gone the operation defcribed below, 
ss oreatly altered in its properties. 
ft ts much more eafily fufed than iron, 
2 is more difficultly forged ; and, in 
forging, great care is neceflary. not 
to over heat it. Stecl has greater 
duGility than iron, but is much more 

vittle, and when brokea they fhow 
diferent furfaces, the iron is ragged 
and fibrous, the fteel breaks hort 
acrofs end fhows grains: The prin- 
cipal change however is. the hardnefs 


which feel acquires, and the itrorg 
cobefion of irs parts. will perdiv 
appear aftonishme to thofe 
ed with the fubjedt, to be informe 
that this great and effential change '8 
produced by the fimple operation o 
heating bars of iron, along with char- 
coal or other carbonaceous matter 
in a crucible. ‘The auther of the 
following .paper has improved 
the ufual mode of preparing ifieel, a9 
he has further rendered it more duc 
tile under the hammer, a defect which 


rendered this valuable metal lefs ule- 
Uly 
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ful, it being extremely difficult to 
join two pieces of ftecl by welding as 
ig done to iron. 

For this invention Mr Mufhet has 
obtained his Majefty’s royal letters 
pateot 5 and, certainly, few difcoveries 
of fo mach importance to this country 
have been made for a sumber of years 
palt. “Lhe manufacture of fteel, 
which has hitherto been tedious and 
expenfive, is now reduced to a pro- 
cels of a tew hours; and the quality 
of the article at the fame time fu much 
inproved, as to be applicable to many 
purpofes to which fteel of the common 
manufacture cannot be applied. We 
fhall nut, however, dwell on the uti- 
lity of the invention, but lay before 
our readers an account of it, extracted 
from Mr Mufhet’s fpecification, which 
will {peak more to an intelligent mind 
than would a volume of eulogium. 

“ ‘lhe general principles of my pro- 
cefs or proceffes are the fufion of mal- 
leable iron, or of iron ore, in fuch 
manner, and by fuch means, as im- 
mediately to convert them into cait 
fteel; and, likewife, in certain cafes, 
the afier cementation of this fteel to 
give malleability, and the property of 
welding, in order to fit it for fuch 
purpofes as require {teel poflefling thefe 
properties. ‘Lhefe principles can be 
eed upon for the production of the 
various qualities of fteel in a variety 
of ways ; but the principle of my in- 


vention, and the mode of operation,’ 


may be’ fully underftood by the exam- 
ples which I fhall adduce, and which 
will enable any perfon to perform the 
fame, and to vary and alter the mode 
of operation according to his inten- 
ton, and the particular quality of 
iteel he may with to manufaéture. 
“Thus, caft fteel may be made 
by taking any convenient quantity of 
malleable iron, according to the ‘fize 
of the furnace and crucible or crucibles 
to be employed, and introducing it 
lito the crucible or crucibles along 
With a proper proportion of charcoal, 
charcoal duft, pit-coal, pit-coal duft, 
Vou, 
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black lead, or plumbago, or of any 
fub{tance containing the coally or car- 
bonaceous principle; but, in general, 
charcoal, pit-coal, or pitcoal cokes, 
efpecially if prepared in the manner 
herein after defcribed, will be fount 
to anfwer beft. For this procefs not 
only bar iron may be employed, but 
alfo what is commonly cailed {craps, 
or walte iron; but, when the latter is 
ufed, a little more carbonaceous mat- 
ter mult be added to the mixture, tu 
revive the ruft, or oxyd of iron, ad- 
bering to the fcraps. ‘Lhe mixture iu 
the crucible or crucibles muft then be 
put into a furnace capable of giving a 
fufficiently intenfe degree of heat to 
run down or fufe the mixture, whicls 
mu(ft then be poured out into bar, in- 
got, or other moulds, according as the 
manufacturer intends to produce bars 
or ingots, or various articles or uten- 
fils that are, or may be, made of caft 
fteel ; for the whole iron, by fufon 
with the charcoal or other fub{tances, 
or things containing carbonaceous 
matter, will be found to have paffed 
into the ftate of caft fteel. If calt in- 
to bars or ingots, and a proper quan- 
tity of charcoal, or other fubltances 
or things containing carbonaceous mat- 
ter, has been employed, fuch bars or 
ingots will be found in a {tate ready 
to take the hammer, and to be drawn 
or rolled into other fhapes, according 
to the intention of the maaufacturer. 
In fome cafes, efpecially where « 
heavy charge is to be run down, the 
crucibles muft be previoufly proper- 
ly difpofed in the furnace, and the 
mixture introduced into them ai- 
terwards. 

« By the procefs before decribed, 
and which may be varied with circum- 
{tances by any prudent operator, cait 
iteel may be made in a few hours, 
which, by the procefs or proceffes hi- 
therto difcovered, has ufually requir- 
ed many days, and fometimes weeks ; 
for caft {teel, by the common methou 
of manufa&ure, bas been hitherto 


made from bar tteel, which had pre- 
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vioufly required, for its own conver- 
fon into that ffate, from the {tate of 
bar iron, or of icrapeiron, a tedious 
cementation with charcoal, ina fur- 
pace conttrects d tor the pur) vole, aud 
ually knowa among manufacturers, 
by the name of a conv erung furnace. 
bicrvation, 
it this is not the only ane point 
of ume and expence, gaincd by my 
uoce:s oF proceiics ry when I 
With or procure ironttones or 
iron-ores fufficiently rich, and free 
f.om foreign mixtures, I fave even 
the time and expence neceifary for the 
convertion of tuch iron ltone or iron- 
ore firtt into cali or pig-iron, and af- 
terwards bY a tedious and expenfive 
procefs, accompamed a great 
walle of meta’, bar-iron. For 
‘uch ore or woo-liones, being previ- 
cully roalted or torrified, when that 
procels may be tound neceflury, which 
will often pen, may be fubttiiuted 
for the bar-tron, ferap or watte iron, 


jt cannot here tleape 


as before 
be catt-tteel, a proper quanut y 
charcoal, charcoal duft, pit-coal, 
» plumbago or black lead, or 
of any containing carbona- 
ceous matter, has been ufed. 

the common and. ordinary 


coal-dutt 


gualiues of call-itecl, a much finaller 
quanniy of carbonaceous matter Is re. 
in the mixture than perhaps 
could have been fufpected before my 
ention. When charcoal trom wood 

is employed, afeventieth to a nine- 
ot the weightof the iron will 
generally be found fuffictent. When 
the quantity ot the carbonaceous mat- 
tcr or princtple exceeds one feven- 
tieilh, aud is increaled to from 
fixiicch to one foructh, or more, of the 
roht of the tron, the ftec] becomes 
wupletely fubble chat ar may be 

ante of any Abape, and be 

ic alterwards of being filed and 

2 ied. Heace by caiting may be 
ucted ftoves, prates, kitcl.- 

eo utentils, many kinds of wheels 
end mul great varic y 


aod the refult 


Vol. 63, 


of fimail machinery, and mary 
other articles, which could not be {) 
mace dv the procefies now in ufe, 
and wich way of making {uch are 
ticles conitrutes a part of my inven. 
ton. 

‘ By my procefs various kinds of 
ftcel, differing as much from cach o. 
ther in their qualities as the various 
kinds of pig or calt-ron differ from 
each other, can be formed by merely 
varying the proportion of carbonaceous 
mattere Cait theel of the con:mon and 
ordinary qualities 13 too volatile when 
in fufion to admit of being run into 
any fhape except ftraight moulds of a 
confiderable diameter ; but {leel of fuch 
deniy as to admit of being caft into 
any form, may be produced. by my 
procefs, by increafing the quantity of 
charcoal, or matter containing the 
carbonaceous principle, and then fu- 
fing the mixture as before directed. 
When I with to produce qualities ot 
fteel fofter than ts ufually manufactur 
ed by the common procetics, ] Ged 2 it 
beft to ufe a {mall proportion of char- 
coal, fometinses fo little as a two hun- 
dredth part of the weight of the iron. 
Steel produced with any proportion 
of charcoa!, not exceeding a hundredth, 
will generally be found to every 
property neceflary to its being cait in- 
to thofe thapes which require great ¢ 
lalticity, (brs noth, and. folidity. lt 
will alto be found generally capable of 
fuitaining a white heat, and of being 
welded hke matleable ion 3 and, 
dced, as the proportion of cHarcoal 
or other carbonaceous matter is reduc. 
ed, the qualities of the {teel will be 
found to ap proach nearer to thof: of 

conmimon maieable iron. 

By further purfuing the princtp 
of my new invention, I tu fe down 
malleable bar or {crap-iron in acruce 
ble or crt without any villole 
addition of carbonaceous matter, and 
nua ninto bar, ingot, or other moulds. 
[n this flate. the metal is nearly of the 
fume quality as when put in, only al- 


tered by the combination of a {mai} 
portio® 
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rion of carbonaceous matter, which 
the iron by its chemical affinity attracts 
from the igaited fuel, or from the 1g- 
pited carbonic gas of the furnace, and 
which enters by the mouth, or through 
the pores of the crucible or crucibles, 
probably diffulved in caloric at a very 
high temperature. But whether fo 
avfolved cr not, the fact is, that a 
portion of the carbon pafles trom the 
fire into unon with: the iron, and 
thereby converts It an extremely 
fott fteel. 

“ Befides the diferent modes of o- 
peration above fpecified, J further re- 
duce iron-ore, bar-iron, or {crap-iron, 
by the addition of lime or chalk, or 
other carbonats, or of caburets, with 
clay, glats, and other fluxes, in va- 
rious proportions, and form all the 
various qualitics of dleel formerly enu- 
merated, 

Ifthe various kinds and qualities 
of iteel, obvined by the procels or pro- 
ccfles above mentioned, be introduced 
into the common converting or other 
{tel furnaces, in contaét with carbo- 
naceous matter, or with earths, and 
heated for five days, or more or lefs, 
according to the thickoefs of the bars 
or oiler forms, and the quantity in- 
troduced, the bars, ingots, or other 
fhapes, being then taken from the fur- 
hace, will be found to poff-fs all the 
lordity which they formerly were 
fefled of as catt-itecl, with that pro- 
perty of welding peculiar to bliftered, 
faggot, or German of the ufual 
inode of manufaQure. 

By this invention 1 obtain fteel 
which for folidity may be ufed for the 
purpofe of calt fteel; uniting at the 
fame time the property of welding, 
Wihout deltroying the folidity or qua- 


HISTORY OF 


WOOD-CUTS are engravings on 
wood, commonly on box, which, in 
Meny cates, are ufed with advantage 
ltead of copper-plates. The art of 


in 


oT engraving on wood is un- 
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lity of the metal:—a circumitance of 
the hipheit importance to our manu- 
facturers. Ingots, bars, plates, and 
every fhape into which this fteel is 
calt, roiled, or hammered, wil be 
potlciled of uniformity of qualiry, 
out thofe numerous reeds, flaws, 
ters, and dijoined lamicw tound in 
fteel made by the proceffzs ia ufe 
fore my taventron. 


Wheo pit-coal cokes are to be 


ufed in any of the foregoing operations, 
ether in mixture with the ore, or with 
the iron, or for fuel in the furnaces, 
in which the crucibles containing the 
mixture are expofed to the action of 
the fire, it is of the utmott importance i} 


‘lhe procefs which 1 have found to an- 
{wer beft for this purpofe, though 
common cokes will alfo do, is tound- 


tiat the cokes be properly prepared. 


ed upon the principle, that all acccts ih 

of oxygen to the coals to be coked, 1 

fhould be prevented: this end is gain- ia 


ed by preparing the cokes in iron vefe 
fels, in the fame manner as wood is 
now charred for the putpofe of being 
employed in the manufacture of pun. i 
powder. bitumen, or coal-tar 
as it is commonly ca.ed, which is 
volatilized from the coals to be coked, 
by the heat applied to the exterior of 
the iron veflel or other chamber con- 


taining the faid cosls, is thus faved, 
inftead of being burnt or diihpated in } 
the atmofphere, as is the cafe in the i \ wail 
common procels of coking, in which ‘4 H 
the coals are expoied to combultion f 


in open heaps, end which alfo partial. 


ly, though ina leis degree, takes place 
in the pt oceis commonly known by 
tne name of Lord Dundonald’s pro- 
cefs for preparing cea: tar.” 


WOOD.CUTS. 


doubtedly of high antiquity 5 for Chi- 
nefe printing ts a fpecimen of it, even 
in Europe, if credit be due to Deptt. 
lon, this art was practifed at a pennod 
confiderably remote ; for he mentions 
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eight enpravings on woo, entitled, 
A reprefentanion of the warlike ac- 
tions ot the great and magnanimous 
Macedonian king, the bold and valiant 
Alexander; dedicated, prefented, and 
humbly offered, to the moft holy fa- 
ther, Pope Honorius 1v, by us Alex- 
ander Alberic Cunio Chevalier, and 
fabella Cunto,”’ &c. ‘This anecdote, 
it true, carries the art of cutting in 
wood back to or 1285; for Hoe 
norius occupied the papal throne only 
‘uring thele two Vears. Even this is 
not the remotef! period to which fome 
have carned the artin ; for 
the ufe of feals or fipnets being of very 
hiph antiquity, they imagine that the 
invention of wood-cuts be coeval 
with them. The fuppofition is cer- 
tainly plaufible, bur at is not fupported 
by proof. The earitelt impretion of 
a wooden cut of which we have ary 
certain account, is that of St Chritflo- 
pher, carrying an infant Jefus through 
the fea, in which a hermit is feco 
holding vp a Jantern to fhew him the 
way; anda peafant, witha fack on 
his back, climbing a hill, is exhibited 
inthe back ground, ‘The date of this 
imprefhon is 1422. 
the vear 1a 3O, was printed at 
‘The Hiltory ot St John 


the and revelation, re- 
prelented im forty-eight figures in 
wood, by Lewren Janfon Cotter :’ 


anc. im 2448, Jorg Schappf, of Aupf- 


tre, wooo, the littery of the 
and what was called 7 he 


roo? 
pocr man Lilie, 


toho ctromeie, rubhfhed 1393, 
Scheca. Was adorned with a 
~r of wood. uts, by, 
Michaci Welpemn 
kind which 
em. Wolpemut 
tthe of Ibert Du 
fe p 


or the 


vetore th 


ctformances in this 


rinent arr are jultly held in 
highest efie m even at the prefent 
About this time it became the prace 
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tice of almoft all t)> German enpra. 
vers On copper to engrave likewile on 
wood , and many of their wood-cuts 
furpafs in beauty the impredlions of 
their cop plates. Such are the 
wood of Albert Ak 
bel Pen, Virgil Soles, and Lucas van 
Lyden, the friend and i imitator of Al. 
bert Durer, with feveral others, |: 
appears that the Germans carried this 
art to a fingular degree of pericction. 


or John Holbein, whe flourith- 


ed in 1500, engraved the Dance ot 
Death,’ ina feries of woodt-c ts, 
which for the freedom and delicacy of 
execution, have hardly been equalled, 
and never furpaffed 

Traly, France, and Holland, have 
produced many capita! artilts of this 
kind. John Tonefium printed a 
ble, at Levden, in 1554. (+ copy of 
which we have en) with woeden curs 
et excellent workmanihin. 
pher Jepher, of Antwere, from his 
eminence in the art. was employed by 
Rubens to work under his infpedction, 
and he executed many pieces which 
are held in much eftimarion ; the che- 
rater of thefe is boldnefs and 

‘The next attempt at improvement 


in tins art was by Hugo da Carpi, to 


whom is attributed the invention of 
the Chtoro Seuro. Carpi was an 
han, and of the fixteenth century; 
but the Germans claim the invention 
alfo, and produce in evidence fiveral 
engravings ty Muir, a difciple of Mar- 
tin Gchoer, of date 1499. mode 
of performing this wes very fimp’e. 
He firit engraved the & upon cop- 
per. and finifhed at as much as the 
artills of his time ufually did. He 
then prepared a block of wood, uo 
which he cut ovt the extreme lights, 
and then impr refl-d it upon tle 
by which means a faint tiat was add 
to all the reft of the piece, excepting 
only in thofe parts where the hie’ ts 
were meant tu predomin ite, which 
appear on the fpecimens «xant to be 
whitened with white ‘Lhe 
Crawiys for this Species of engravings 
"wers 
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were made on tinted paper witha pen, 
and the lights were drawn upon the 
vaper with whice paint. | 

‘There is, however, a material dif- 
ference between the Chiaro Scuros of 
the old German maflers, and thofe of 
the Jralians. Mair and Cranach cn. 
craved the outlines and decp fhadows 
upon copper. The imprefhion taken 
in this ftate was tinted over by means 
of a ingle block of wood, wih thole 
parts hodowed out which were defiyn- 
ed to be left white upon the print. Oa 
the contrary, the mode of engraving 
hy Hlugo da Carpi was, to cut the 
outline in one block of wood, the dark 
fhadows upon a kcond, and the light 
fhadows, or half tint, upon a third. 
Lhe firtt being imprefled upon the pa- 
per, the outlines oaly appeared : this 
block heing teken away. the fecond 
was put ints place, and being put io 
the fame place upon the remaval of 
the fecond, and being alfo impreffed 
upon the paper, mace the dim tints, 
when the print was completed. Ja 
fome initances, the number of blocks 
were increafed, but the operation was 
{till the fame, the print receiving an 
trom every block. 

In Joho Michel Pa- 
practiied engraving on wood 
with much fuccels, particulariy an 
ornamental toliage and flawers, thiols, 
fome of the mofl emiment artists. bis 
performances are and cramped. 
Viom that period, the art of engraving 
on wood piadualiy degenerated, and 
y be taid to bave been 
loft, when it was lately reeinvented 
by Mr Bewick, of Newealftle. 

Phis eminent artift was apprentice 
to Mr Bie by, an engraver on metal, 
fic) as the faces of clocks, &c. Ape. 
him 
for a wood-cut or two of the molt 
trifling defeription, the was piven 
to Thomas Bewick ; by whom it was 
executed in fach a manner, that Mr 
Biciby, who was icuftomed to m- 
ploy his apprentices in fuch work, ad- 


wholly 


plication having been meade to 
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&. In the opinion, however, of 


vifed him to profecute engraving in 
that line. ‘Lhe advice was toliowed ; 
and young Bewick inventing tools, 
even making them with his own hands, 
and fawing the wood on which he was 
io work into requifite thicknefs, pro- 
seeded to improve upon his) own dif- 
coverics, without afltttance or infteuc- 
tion of any kind. When his appren- 
ticefhip expired, he went to Lon. 
don, where the ob!cure wood engra- 
vers of the time wihed to avat! them- 
{vives of his abtiines, while they were 
ditermined to give him no infight into 
their art. Lie remancd fome years 
in London, and durine that time, if 
we miftuke not, received from the 
focicty tur the encouragement of arts, 
&c. a premium of confiderable value 
for the beff engraving in wood. 
turning to Newcaitle, be entered into 
coparnerthip wath his old matter: 
aod ett, Nihed his reputation as an 
artift by che publication of bis admir- 
able History of uadrupeds, This 
was foilowed by Ins Eliutory of Birds, 
of which only ove volume has yet been 
publith 

Joon Bowick, brother to Thoma, 
learned the ari oi linn, and 
it forfeve al years ta London with 
preat applaufe. Elis abiliues, how- 
ever, though ref) ‘table, were not, 
by the yu tges, deemed {> 
as his orother’s and owing to bad 
health, aud the nature of his concxion 
win the Sooklellers, and ohers, he 
{.ews not to bave advanced the art be- 
vond the flage at which he received i. 
Fle cred, thice or tour years apo, at 
Neweattle. 

Mr {bit and Mr Ancesfon have 
hitherto been the halt ot ‘Thomas be- 
vick’s puns, who have appeared be- 
fure the public as artis (the for oer 
in an ediion of Hogarth, the Jatter in 
the plates of Grove-hill, a poem.) By 
thefe pentiemen we are autho ized (oO 
fay, that the method practiied vy tie 
engravers on woo, whofe 
are {till admircd, lieve 
rent from that ot Bewick and 
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What that method was 
her t inknown. Pa- 
ex- 
gurfies indeed tn what 


his pupils. 
f-ems to be altopet 


pilon, who writcs the beit 


noravers proceeced, 


t} works the vit 


manner the old 


d freedom for which they are tam- 
ed: bur that his guefics are erroneous 
deems cvedcnt tae OF his 


own works. “Lhe pnocpal character- 


illic, the mechanical department of 


the productions of the ancient malter 
isthe crofhog ot the biack lines, which 
with the preat- 


deems to 


Papsion has at 
eft awkwardncls, though 
Lave been accomplithed by them with 
{fy much eafe, that they introduced it 
at random, even where m could add 
thre b auty ot the ‘ce. 

Dewick’s method ot working, this 
cro'* hatching Ss fu dif ult and unaae- 
{ulal, that way be Con das ime 
practicable. Mr Nefbit has iotro- 
cuced fom t] ing of um nto two or 
three ct bes Increry to 
that he could do 13 but fo preat was 
the labour, and fo littl the advantage 
of thisimprovement, mt tuch at can be 
<alhied, tla’ ly it Whi Not De at- 
tempted ag 


Che engravers of Bewick’s fchool, 


work on the end of the wood, which 
s cur acrofs the trunk of the tree, in 
yreces of the proper thicknefs. As 
penetally employed in 


the oioter’s prels, anid a torm of 


types, thas m R be regulated 
by the havht of the tvy s, with which 
they are to be the touis en. 
yeh ved at n tl (ame with le 
in plat | Ing 
as enpravers callat. muit have 
OF Various a! hoenels 
the cites purpotes to which 
y are ay !, fome of them betng 


nuch rounded of at the bottom as 
proach to the nature of a 
i 

ile others are im tect chificls 
varceus fives. ‘hele chifl 


s, towhich. every artilt pircs 


is and 


} } ls i “AR 


venient, are held in the hand in a 
m nner fomewhat different from the 
tool of the engraver on copper, it be. 
ing necefliry to have the power of lift. 
ing the chips upward with eafe, ‘To 
attempt a defcription of this in writing 
would be tn vain; but it ts eafily ac. 
quired, we are told, by practice. 

The pupils of ey fchool of Be wick, 
confider it as quire impro sper to {peak 
of his invention as a revivai of the an- 
cient art. Some old prints, i ts true, 
have the appearance of beingexecuredin 
the fame way with his 3 bar others have 
certanly been done by a method very 
differents therefore, not fiir to 
appreciate the prefent arf by what has 
been done, but by what may be done ; 
and that remains yet to be fhown. 
Theart isin its infancy; and thofe 
who ave difpofsd to compare it with 
the art of engraving on Comper, ought 
to look back to the period when cop- 
per-plate engraving was of as recent 
invention as Bewick’s method of en. 
praving on wood. Mare Antonio, 
who engraved under the direCtion of 
the preat painter Raphael thought 
no mean proof of his in 
his art, that he was able to tantate on 
copper-plate the wood-cuts of Alber 
Durer; and Papillon is highly 
diynant that there fhould have 
perio is fo very blind, as to miftake 
the comes for the stigindlss It cop- 
per has i its advantages over wood | 
point of delicacy and minurenefs, woud 
IN Sts turn, advantages not tn- 
ferior ia regard to ftrength and 
nels. ‘Uhefe prints, which were cx- 
ecured the aufpt-es of Pitan 
aod Rubens, will alwiys remain a 
monument of the {pirit and vipour na- 
tural to wood-en gravin, and itt 
be not found in deen all the attention to 
‘tara frure, which the prelent are 
demands, it mult not be attributed 
cither to defeét in the art, or to Waot 
of alniitics in the artilts, but to the 
tate of the times when chiaro /curo 
was little underflood. It remains 
forfome enterprizing artilt, to thow 
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that the vigour of the ancient art may 
be actained by the prefent one, and at 
the fame time to add to that vigour 
thofe gradations of fhade, which are 
{y much admired in good coppe r-plates. 
As there feems wo be amore pertect, 
or at lealta more pleafant black pro- 
duced by wood than by co} per-plate 
prinung, and certaiply a more periect 
white (ihe parts of the print ratended 
to be white are not even touched by 
the wood-block) who will fay that any 
intermediate fhade whatever may not 
be produced by wood-cuts? To at- 
tempt this on a {malh fcale would in- 
deed be in vain, becaufe the fliphtcit 
variation, produced by a little more 


J 


or lefs ink, or a harder preffure in 
printing, bears fuch a proportion to a 
very thort lice, as neceflarily 
der the attempt abortive. 

Woo.l-engraving, therefore, mut 
always appear to diladvantage while i 
is confined to fmall fubjects, and 
will never reach its {tation as a fine 
art, tul thoie who are engaged in its 
cultivation umprove upon ie difcove- 
ries of one another, and apply It to fub- 
jets to which it is properly adapted. 
As eo economical art tor ailuftrating 
mechanics, ang other fubjectsor ferences 
too Iittle employed, even im iis 
prefent ttate. 


uf plement to ne. Lrit. 


To the Editor of the Seats Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PRIDE. 
Pride gueth before a Fall,” 


Sir, 

I coniefs that from my infancy, 
I was always led to conlider pride 
asone of our yreatelt enemies. I 
cannot help telling you, that [read 
your correfpondent’s paper on this 
jubjeci, given in your April num- 
ber with fome degree of aftonith. 
ment, mixed with a dpice of indig- 
nition. have taken much pains 
Sir, to infude into my children the 
good leflons and maxims, which 1 
myielt learned from my worthy pa- 
Tents, who were alu ays On the 
Watch to curb and keep down any 
tendency, Which they perceived to 
pride and vanity in my compofition. 
{could with this to fall into the 
hands of your correfpondent before 
He gives the fequel of his paper, that 
he may fee in what light other peo- 
ple contider this great foe to hu- 
man happinets, for it is falfe opt- 
Which ruin us. | have always 
odferved, that people of every rank 
and condition, have a very. large 
ccount to fettle with pride. 

In our commerce with the world, we 
porchale the paltry articles of pride 
“id vanity, fuch as cquipape, drefs, 


and the refined pleafure of cuflom, at 
avery high price. We are d: btors inan 
abundance of wealth and happinels, 
and place nothing to the crecnor fide 
of the account, but empty pratifica- 
tions, fears, anxteties, Gilcale and felt- 
reproach ; when we might have receiw- 
cd, ineychange forthe goods of Fortune, 
the fubliantial advanrapes of peace, in- 
dependence, and 

But we mult mend the morals before 
the manners can be unproved. “The ti- 
d.culous diftinétions of appearance in 
drefs, the living in a certain itile, eti- 
quette, endother ponlenticals ot cuitom, 
muft be abolifhed, as unnecefiary to 
happinets and true politenefs, and de- 
{tructive of morality ; cleanlinefs and 
propriety be fubttiuted in the 
place of thofe unmeaning’ tafhions by 
which imperious Abfurdity infolently 
proclaims ber pre-eminence over Kea- 
fon, with the joint efhitance of fome 
wretched coxcomb and an ignorant tay- 
lor. It becomes us nowto cheriih the 
ufefal, and to abandon the frivolous 
Jet us endeavour to mflore, if pofkbic, 
the maancrs of thofe good old times, 
when the man wes reipe€ted for his 
worth, aed not for his coat. Iris a te- 
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fle&tion upon the fenfe of the people 
confidered as neceffary to our faccefs 
in the world ; and that ta this country 


a foo! may, aod a man of merit mult, 


puff himfelf into public ellimation, “The 
tudements we form trom outward 
appearance, are of all others, the 
fullacious, the mott injurious to 
felves, aad the moit cettructive of thofe 
Principles teuth worch pice 
terve the order and happine fs ot fo ctety. 
Let us endeavour, then, by the alliitance 
of Gond Senfe, tooult the moniter 
jhion and the tyrant Cultom from their 
among the upper and ond. 
diing clalles of people ; they are nor 
haraalefs or infipmificant, but allure, 
and ay then 

Were we to relic upon the 
mumbers of thofe who datly faffer 
fiom the defire of making an anpeare 
ance the world above thelr circum. 
ttances, oae would almolt wih toat 
fumptuary, laws were eltablithed to 
{pare the cruel competition. 


* For Satan now is witcr than of yore, 


Verda, 
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plod Guat attacks all apes and conltiue 
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the preat and rich, but it isto be found 
alfoin the miferable hauats of the poor} 
it is the vulture that pnaws at every 
breaft, and is the prolitic 
every care. 

As Prides is the preatelt enemy, 
Humility is the belt triend of mankind; 
and Happinefy lacieal: may 
equal ratio. Tt lowers our 
eitate, it is only drawing upon a por. 
tion at 
balances 
journal of lite, that if we would be 
confiderable creditors in riches, we 
mult neceifirily be debtred with inau. 
merable cares. 

Never let any body perfuade you to 
go beyond your circumitances. it you 
are determined to be worth nothing, 
at any rete let your expences be ia 
exat proportion to your income ; but 
if you would lay up tor a rainy duy, or 
bad times, let them be /omething 
Peide is not ealily gratifed; you wil 
(ill be tar behind fools more expenfive 
than yourlelt; follow the good old 
maxim, ** De jult before you are gene- 
rous.”” Keep out of debt, and you 
will always have fomething to be gene- 
with. 


pare mt of 


Humiliiv, and the account is 
1, We thall always fiad, in the 


Yours, 


Square Tues. 


RETROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Continued from p. 32%. 


THE pecuhar circumftances which 
enghtecorh cemury, gave 
rife LO [WO parlics, which pretty Mear- 
ly divided the kingdom ct politicians 
tor the prearer part of it. ‘The terms 
Whig and Tory originally underttood 
to mean thofe who were iricnds, and 
thole who were enemies to the revolu- 
tion principles, which placed king Wil- 
ham on the throne, contiaued tor the 
gicater part of that century to be the 
Pradting dittinctons ot polincal zeal, 
ine pacodites were pethans third, 
but lefs in portant party, aod derived 
thew power, when they could thow 
any, from an athance with the torics. 


In time, however, from the many de- 
fections in principle which du yraced 
both whigs and tories, they fecnes, 
in the pubhe opinion, fo far contouns- 
ed, that the tortes were confatered as 
pcrfons fa power, and the whigs ow 
of power, aad that a change of 
produced a correfpondent chan, e 
ot principles. Certain it ts that 69 
party ia our time have prefervea in 
place, thofe principles which they heli 
whea out of at, and which were pro- 
bably the caufe of their promotion. 
‘Nhe frequent inflances that had occur 
red of this political ap itacy, as it bas 
been called, had rendered the nation 
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confiderably callous to profeflions of 
patriotifm. When the French revolution 
took place, it foon deftroyed all former 
political diftinétions, fub{tituting in 
their room new ideas of government, 
aad confcquently eftablifhing new par- 
ues. 
At fir, and indeed during the 
three firit years of this revolution, be- 
fore the French convention imbrued 
its hands in the Hood of the mildett 
monarch that ever fwayed the fceptre 
of France, the diflinétion was into a- 
riitocrat and democrat, phrafes which, 
it they had remained at home, would 
not have demandcd our notice in this 
place; but unfortunately they were 
foon imported, and eagerly adoyr ed 
in our own country. An ariftocrat 
was ad to be the friend of arbitrary 
power, ademocrat the friend of mob- 
powernment or anarchy. Such were 
‘he explanation the ariftocrat gave of 
‘he democrat, and vice verfa. ‘Lhe 
ariftoceat merely avowed his attach- 
ment to monarchial government, and 
4 democrat profeffed to be the fiiead 
of liberty. Ina thort time, however, 
while the ariftocrat remained, the de- 
mocrat became a facoin, a name which 
is ill retained, although fo varioufly 
anplied, that it is not eafy to appreci- 
ate its full meaning. Dy mott it is, 
however, underftood to import that re- 
volutionary mania and levelling prin- 
ciple, fenfe, without fyltem, 
without humanity, which prevailed 
during the firft two years, or perhaps 
more, after the death of the king of 
rance, Since that period, fo many 
patues have farted in France, and 
omtained a temporary fuperiority, that 
principle feems confounded; and 
Vranee has lately been fuc- 
cetstul, it is impoflible to fay under 
“at Gefeription her civil government 
ranked, 

The mention of the French revo- 
‘NON, dy far the mott important e- 
‘nt of the eighteenth century, on 
Shich volumes have been written, and 
“8 which volumes will continue to be 


‘ritten, necefirily leads us to clofe 
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our brief retrofpeét of the paft century, 
with a view of the ftate of Europe ; 
and it is with much fatisfaction that 
we are enabled ro contemplate a fupe- 
riority in the fate of Great Britain ; 
This fuperiority confilts, the 
progrefs of her commerce, the fecurity 
of her p fi, fiions, by a navy bleffed 
with unincerrupted fuceefs, and by a 
credit, which neither misfortune nor, 
we had almoft faid, mifcondud has 
been able to fhake. Whoever com- 
pares the {tate of Gicat Britain at the 
commencement, and at the clofe of 
the laft century, will be ftrack with 
the amazing contralt, the immenfe 
improvements, and the unabated {pi- 
rit of commerce, and manufactures, 
which has obtained for her a decided 
preference in foreign markets. Let 
it be remarked allo, that as the cen- 
tury beean with the union, fo obvi- 
ovfly poin.ed out by nature, between 
the crowns of England and Scotland, 
fo it has concluded by an union, as 
obvioufly arifing trom policy and ne- 
ceffity between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Tone return of peace will, in: 
all human probability, extend the ad- 
vantages Great Britain enjoys to the 
united kingdom, io fuch a manner as 
to confolidate its intercits upon the 
firm bafis of popular opinion, aod 
render the future attempts of foreien 
hoftiity, whol- 
ly ditferences 
of political fentiment may be among 
us, whatever opinion fome may enter- 
tain of the meafures adopted by the 
late adminiftration, or of the actual 
ftate of the country in its liberties 
and privileges, we apprehend, that 
upon a fair eftimate and comparifon, 
it will be found that there is no nation 
under the earth at this moment, which 
can boutt of more advantages, of a 
more pure con{ttution, or moie prace 
tical iiberty, nor where the 9: neral 
character of the people is betrer 
dapted ta torm a fociety of hap; tacts 
and fecurity. It is in vain to 
perfedion in forms of government, in 
iets of minifters, of in great bodics 
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of people, but let the comparifon we 
have recommended be 
and we think at impollivie that the re- 
fult fhould not be to the honour of 
the nawion. 
If we look at the next formidable 
power, the ancient oF Great 
France, it will be feen that 
Bho country has unde rpone chang:s fo 
very important in the courfe of the 
Jatheontury. At the commencenient 
of at, and under the reipa of Louis 
XIV, a defpotic prince, no nation was 
fo romaikable for loyalty. At the con- 
clufion, all refp eet for monarchical po. 
vernment was either wholly 
fed, or fo diminifhed, as 
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never to 
Jiave been formidable to any of the 


buccluons of revolunuonary govern- 
greater in arms than at the 
tthe century, butin order, 
ettablith 
ding on chance and dhilts. 
Spato prefemts us with an anitance 
of vradual during the whole 
oft) ciohteenth century 5 a decline, 
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Ruflia, during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has made a pigaoue progrels. 
At the beginning, it was not to 
either Denmark or Sweden, bur by 
the wifdem of is fovereip Dns, it has 

pvt ouly {pread to a cxXtent 
than that of any other nation, but 
to a very importane tank anong 
the powers of Europe. Moch of us 
fuperiority mult be attributed to the 
management of the emprets Catherine, 
who, with many dailings, contrived 
tie means to promote the uletul arts 
at home, and keep together an im. 
menf: populatioa, rifing through va- 
rious gradations of flavery. She was 
certainly one of the w/e? of princ effes 
ba. antes the means the took to ex 
tead her eniluence and her empire, 
were always the beit and moit julh- 
fiable, as a queftion which a politician 
would have more plealure aniwer- 
ina than a Ratha had eight 
fovereigas during the ccotury, tour 
ot whom were women. 

Poland was, at the bepinning of the 
1Sth century, a formidable power, and 
a defirable ally to the fovereign of the 
north, Within a few years, we have 
feen tt completely blotted out oi the 
map of as a kingdom, [is 
dominions were divided, though not 
ia equal tharcs, between Rutha, Praflia, 
and Germany. It had only thice 
kings in the courfe of the whole cct- 
turv, the aft of whom, although 4 
detnroned monarch, bad the ir 
fortune to dre a natural death, Ae 
Polonorum ultimus. 

Sweden enorher fmall, but 
late, has not advanced much 
tical importance during the lait luo 
died years. By 
however, during the war, 
fited as a trader with the beige 
powers, but at 
century, was induced to joinin acon 
federacy againitt Great Britain, to 

wiich the cannat be {uy d dee 
rive much advaniage. The prefent 13 
the fitth monarchfince the commence 
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able neighbour, has now funk into the 
placid {tate of a comaercial nation, 
governed, as we have been aflurcd 
by a wife prince, during the Wicapa- 
city of his father, and profiting by the 
fame line of neutrality obferved by 
Sweden. In commerce and Civi- 
lization, Denmark made great pro- 
grefs in the courfe of the lait century, 
but her political confequence as a 
power is gone forever, 
reigns have fwayed the Danith fceptre 
fince 1720. 

‘The {tates, we have already enume- 
rated, owe little of their changes, dur- 
ing the latt century, to the confe- 
quences of the French revolution. 
What follows are entirely indebted to 
that event for their rife or fall. 

Pruflia—a dukedom only at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, has, 
through the management of five very 
politic fovereigns, rifen to the impor- 
tance of a leading power in Europe, 
and its recent alliance with France 
has given it a preponderating conle- 
quence, which even the great Fre- 
derick could neither have foreteen 
nor expected. It has always had ihe 
good fortune to profit by the divifions 
of us neeighbours, and its conduct tor 
the lait eight years places the cunning 
of government in a very ftriking point 
Ol view. 

Germany, a ftate vaft, unwieldy, 
and cumbrous, of the firit importance 
when the laitcentury began, and main- 
taining its confequence throughout the 
greater part of it, always in one part 
or other the feat of war, immenfe by 
‘s extent, and complicated by its va- 
rious interefts, feems now to be on 
the verge of diffolution. Belgium is 
loft to it, and the hard conditions of 
the treaty of peace in agitation will 
Contraét its limits much further. Jo- 
feph 11, appears to have laid the foun- 
dation of the diffenfions, which ren- 
dered ita more eafy prey to the French 
arms, and yet perhaps Jofeph was not 
the molt impolitic of the eight fove- 
reigns, who had to guide its affairs 

curing the Jaft century, 
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Holland at the beginfing of our pe- 
riot, was one of the priacipal com- 
mercial Mattons It enjoyed practical 
hoverty 5 itrict in its reugron and mo- 
rais ; a retuge tor the perfecuted ot all 
nauons ; and the uleul ally or ail 
commercial ftates. At che end of the 
century, it has its oaly fupport, 
NS trade; gave Up its ancient 
veroment, and is in tact a province of 
Frauce. 

‘The Ltalian lates may now be claff 
ed together as alike in their mistor- 
tunes, attributable to that great revo- 
luuon, which has renuercd our pvo- 
giaphical and ftaultical records as a 
‘tale that is told? the begianing 
of the latt cemtury, the papal power 
was great—not indeed as 1 bad been 
previous to the rctormation—but ia 
Catholic countries tts influence was 
temporal as weil as fpriiual in a very 
great degree. ‘Lie cauies ot ts pre~ 
cipitate tall have Leen traced by an 
able and indultrious writer, to focieties 
of infidels on the continent. here 
may be truth in this; but itll the 
power of the pope, aviu the uoctrines 
of popery itheit are no. wnat kind, 
which could have long withitvod the 
regular propagauon of trutu and pio- 
teitanidm, without the latter being ac- 
culed of deriving any aid from the 
confptracies of inhdels. At th. ciole 
ot the century, the ecclefialiical {tare 
of Rome was entrcly overthrown, 
and not one of its vafidl powers in 
Europe were abley or widioy to lend 
a hand to fupport at. Bur vefiac the 
influence ot Fiench aims io this over- 
throw, it is evident thata ciluni 
among the Italian ttates, rendered 
them a more ealy prey to the ian & 
than they would otherwife have Uccu. 
They bave tormerly retiited tue molt 
powerful monarcis; but a long pe- 
riod of peace had ‘tickled o’er we 
land,’ with effermmacy. Nv one can 
contemplate the {tare of fuciety in 
Italy, and confider it as bencticial to 
happinels, religion, or focial order, 
The defcrption Goldfmith gave tome 
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years {ince, in his much admired poem, 
is too jult: 


Could nature's bounty fatisfy the breaft, 
The tons ot Italy were furely bleft.——~— 
Bir imall the blefs chat fenfe alone be. 
flows, 
And tenfual blets is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and ficlds appear, 
Man feems the only growth that dwindles 
here. 
Contratted faults through ail lis manners 
rein, 
Though poor, luxurious; though fubmif- 
five, vain; 
Though grave, yet trifliag ; zealous, yet 
urntruc : 
And even in penance planning fins anew. 
4!) evils here contaminate the mind, 
Phat opulence departed leaves behind, &c. 
The other {mail (tates of Europe, 
the duchy of Savoy, the Swifs Cantons, 
Sec. haveexperienced fimilarrevolutions 
trom the iacarfons of the French. 
Of thele, the overthrow of the Swils 
atforded mott regret to men of retlec- 
ction. That peaceful country, fong 
the nurfe of liberty, and the fure re- 
tupe from the opprefhon of neighbour. 
ing mations, prefents no longer an a- 
lylum to the man of talte and htera- 
ture. He cannot now retire thither 
to enjoy freedom from the convultions 
of war and tumulr. Political diffen- 
ion has fpread its baneful in@uence 
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among a people, once invincible by 
union and local fecurity. 

There is one empire more which 
may be added to the lift of thofe, 
which, in the courle of the laa cen. 
tury, have fuffered a gradual declen- 
fiun, that of ‘Lurkey, now tottering 
to its foundation. is not eafy, in- 
deed, to conceive how ap empire fo 
con{tiruted could long fubfit im the 
neighbourhood of civilization and im- 
provement. But ages may yet pais 
before the inhavicants of the ‘Turkith 
dominions, whoever may be their con- 
querors, can derive the bleflings of 
rauona! liverty, of literature, or o 
religion. 

No nation on earth has more caule 
to be thankful for the advantages it en- 
joys and has enjoyed for many centuries 
than Great Britain, yet if thefe are 
employed to unworthy purpofes, it 
peace begets infolence, and fecurity 
takes from us a reverence for the ‘ giv- 
er of every good and perfect gift,’ we 
may have reafon to fear that the fcourge 
which has chaftifed the impiety of 
nations, will fall with redoubled force 
on thofe to whom ‘much has been 
given, and of whom much will be 
required.’ 

kK. 


ACCOUNT of the molt remarkable Extransous FOSSILS 


found in Scovianp. 


( Continued from p. 341.) 


IN the enumeration of marine pro- 
Juctions found in a fofli! Rate in Scor- 
land, 1 mentioned hells firft. ‘Thefe, 
in confiderable variety, are to be 
found in a great many places. 
deed, wherever there is coal and 
limettone, thells are to be feen. 
The places however, where they have 
been difcovered, in greatclt variety 
and abundance, are in the neighbour. 
hood of Glafgow and Paifley, in the 
quarries in the parithes of Rutherglen 
and Kilbride; atthe lime works of 
Tanertcil in the county of Fife, and at 


Limckilas. In the ftatiftical reports, 
many other places are mentioned, «5 
producing fof]! fhelle, which [ 
afierwards notice, but for the moit 
part thefe reports neither f{pecify the 
kind of fhells, nor the particular {pots 
where found. 

Plate V. fig. 1, 5,* reprefeot va- 
rieties of the Turbo, but they are act 
numerous in a fofhil ftate any where in 
Scotland. Apu.herkiod is delineated 


* The plate exhibits the natural fiz¢ 
Gt the dpecimens, unlefs otherways 
Inentioned,. 
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fiz. 7 and I. This is the Tercebra, 
or the Zurlo clavicula longiffima. It 
is (tiated urantvertly (7) as well as 
and is found upon all 
the coalts in Scotland in a recent ftate, 
as weil as over the fhores of Europe. 
Wherever fhells are found in a fothl 
(late, thefe are generally anongit 
them. ‘hey he for the moft part in 
till, in the nciphbouthood ot lime- 
fone. ‘They. are found of all fizes, 
{rom a microtcopic fize, to upwards of 
an inch long. They are found at 

Stuartficld and Lawriflon, the 
County of Lanatk. 

The buccinum fig. 2, 3) 4, 18 not 
frequent. 

big. 6 See fig. 12. below. 

Lig. 8. Seems to be a chambered 
nautilus. ‘Lhe fpecimens frequently 
retain the fhell, which is very thia 
and has a fine polilh, They are tound, 
though fparingly, at Lawrifton and 
Toornltebark. 

Fig. 9. Scems to be a nautilus, but 
not chanbered it as cf a globoze 
form, ard beautifully adorned with 
fine prominent threads, which give it 
a kind of Itriated appearance. The 
{pecimens of this naualus are found 
turthe moit part retaining the fhell, 
Which is of a whinth colour, pretty 
thick and well polifhed within. Some 
of thele are found of an iachin diame- 
ter, others fivall. 

hig. 1c. 18. Is the trochus. Nei- 
ther this nor the other kind of whelk 
reprefeoted, fig. 18. are found in plen- 
ty in any part of Scotland, 

6. 12. Reprefent two fpecies 
of the anomie. Itmay be proper to 
tremerk, ‘hat thie name is rather inde- 
fine. Ir was firftintreduced into the 
Ivitom of thells by Fabius Co- 
lumna, an accurate naturalilt. Find- 
tog that many fpecies were not defcrib- 
ed by writers on conchology, he call- 
ed them conchae rariores anomix. 'Yhis 
Pane, ever fince, has been adopted as 
‘he nomen froprium of that numerous 
family of thells. 

The genus reprefented by fig. 6. is 
Gnome friate, they are found in 
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feveral places in the parifh of Nilbride, 
but thefpecimens are moftly bruifed, 
as in the engraving. A {pecies ot a- 
nomic leevcs is delineated fig. 142. 
They are tound in plenty in a lime 
quarry on the eaft bank of Aven, a 
little below Strathaven, I believe they 
are elfewhere very {carce. 

Fig. 13. 34. Are intended alfo to 
reprefent another f{pecies of anomia 
ftriate which is very beautiful, other 
f{pecimens are thin, of a white colour, 
and finely {triated, fig. 13. fhows the 
infide. are pretty common, 
they are met with at Philipshill, and 
at lreehorn near Beith, 

Vip. 15. 16. 17. 20. 21. Are mi- 
crofcopic fhells found in marble, and 
can only be perceived to be thells with 
difficulty by the naked eye. They all 
belong to the mufcle tribe. Tuofe of 
fig. are the molt numerous, are of 
a pure white colour, and retaina viry 
fine polilh. The figure ts greatly mag- 
nifyed. 16.18 the fcarcelt of 
any, and the muft curious ; fip. 17. 
and 21. are ciffcrent views of it. 
fhell is of a brown colour, and orna- 
mented with minute incentings, the 
dots upon fipure 17. xiibit the 
ral fize of the theil. 

The fpecies fig. 20. is com 
five or fixtimes larger than ‘he 
mer. 

Vhefe very uncommon {hells pave 
not, fo far as I have beenabie tol oon, 
been found any where in Scotload, 
but at Lawriffon and Sruartfield, in 
the panith of Kilbride. 

Fig. 19. Is a fpec men cf the 
ten, one of the larpetl fize that is u- 
fuaily met with in Scoland. 
are rare, but are fometmes tounc at 
Limektins and Innerteil quarry, both 
in the county of Vite. 

Piate VE. The fhell fig. 1. is very 
beautiful, and belongs to the anome 
{triate. It confilis of two teeth in 
the under valve, which are inicrted 
into two correfponding furrows wi che 
upper. Itis very ufual to find thefe 
foflils in fragments, or greatly bruied. 
Many of them retain the marks of 

bruifes, 
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bruifts, received in a living fkate. 
"Nhey are found at Lawrifton, and 
‘Phoraliebank. 

Fig. 2. ts the cockle. Such are 
grocrally found imbedded in fhiftus, 
along with buccini entrochi ; and ma- 
wy are fo clear and perfeé, that the 

appear to be ina living (tate. Thole 
are found at the fame places with the 
above, and in the neighbourhood of 
Paifley, cockle fhells and pholades 
have alfo been found near the old 
bridge of Lanark. 

Fig. 3. 4. Reprefent the anomie 
rchinate, or unequal valved foflt: thells 
furnithed with fpines. “Phe under 
valve (fig. 4.) is convex, having the 
contour greatly curved over the upper 
valve, which 1s almoft level, or only 
a litile concave. ‘The {pines are tew, 
and regularly placed, and are all on 
the upper valve; they are long too, 
aod flexible ina ilight degree. The 
general appearance of them is that of 
wires of mother of pearl, retaining the 
finifhed polith. confit of 
two parts 5 an external covering com- 
pofed of a great number of concentric 
jamella, extremely thia and thining ; 
thete conf{titure about half the thick. 
nels of the fpire. Within is a white 
folid opake fubliance, which compofes 
che other part. “The lamella appear 
to be an elongation of the feveral 
coats, or Jamillz, of the thell to 
which the fpires adhere, or rather out 
of which they feem to grow. It is 
evident therefore, that they were not 

aoved by articulations or cartilages, 
like the fpires of the recent echini. 
Many of the fragments arc greatly 
bruifed or which injuries 
mult have received when recent. 
Thefe fpires are placed on the under 
valve, in fach a manner, that they 
may be ufed to afhiit the anima! in fuf- 
vending ittelf on the furface of the wa- 
ters they might allo be afeful in pro- 
curing food, or warding off danger. 
The peculiar conftruction of the in- 
iide of the upper valve, is delineated 
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Thefe are found at Innerteil quarry 
in Fife, at the quarries ia the parith of 
Kilbride, and near Paifley. 

Fig. 5. 6. Exhibit two fpecies -of 
the must articulate cockle. The hinge 
which is obfervable in the caits on. 
ly, confitts of about twelve teeth in 
each valve. Some of thefe are foun | 
fo perfect, that feveral perfons, fuppof. 
ing them to be living, have attempted 
to open them. ‘The thell in both pe. 
cies 13 white, and commonly in a high 
ftate of pretervation, "They are gene- 
rally found lodged in till, The {pes 
cies fig. 5. is finely f{triated. 

Fig. 7. [s a fpecies of echinata, as 
both vaives are entirely covered wich 
very finall fpines refembling hair, they 
deferved rather to be called conche p.- 
fosa, the draught is reprefented a3 
partly covered with them, and partly 
not. ‘hele {pines are in rows, near- 
ly concentric with the beak. Their 
exact length, cannot be precifely af- 
cerzained, bat ta no fpecimens foun! 
in Scotland, that | have feen, do they 
reach beyond the contour of the lhe! . 
They lie fo clofely together, that the 
furface of the fhell is entirely concea!- 
ed from view. ‘Ihe infides of the 
valves are ornamented with jhort p.- 
pille, placed in rows like the fpincs. 
The {pecimens are of different diame- 
ters, me are not above half an inch 
in length, others areas large as the 
figure. ‘They are found, but fparing- 
ly, among till in limettone quarries. 

ig. 8. Reprefents a very beautiful 
{mall peden, which is rare ; found at 
Limekilns. 

Fig. 9g. 10. Reprefent the patel/a or 
limpet. It is afaally found anong 
till, incumbent on limettone, 
native fhell is for the molt part entry, 
and is of a deep blue colour inclining 
to black. Limpets are not very co 1- 
mon in a fof! ftate in Britain. Moi! 
of the limeftone quarries in Kulbiide 
however, have them; good [pecine s 
have alfo been fougd in Magpieh. 
quarry, parith of Stewarton, 

To be Continued. 
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FOR THE SCOTS MAGAZINE, 


A SKETCH of the Moft Remarkable Scenery near CALLANDER, 


THIS part of the country having 
been, of late, much reforted to by 
ftrangers, it may be proper to remark, 
that an immediate view of the land- 
{cape, in which the village of Callan- 
der is fituated, may be teen from the 
tup of tue Bridge, at the diftance only 
of joo yards from the inn. At the 
end of the Bridge is the conical Mount 
of St Keflac; on the weit, you have 
difvrent peeps of two rivers, meand- 
ring through a meadow of great ex- 
tent. Their banks, fringed with 
wood, are encomnpaficd with oping 
farms, which rife from the plains to 
the foot of the hills. Benleai raifing 
his towering head to the clouds, hounds 
the profpect an that direction. 

The Craig of Callander, on the 
north, forms a contralt, by its rude 
grandeur, to the neatnels of the vil- 
lage below. And, onthe eaft, the 
river, after making a {weep or two, 
is apparently lot among the trees 
which furround the Roman Camp, the 
delighttul retidence of Captain Fair- 
foul, and the Manie, on its oppotite 
fides. ‘This is efleemed one of the 
mott beautiful fpots in the environs of 
Callander, natural beauty has 
been ict off to great advantage, by the 
tatte difplayed in fome additional em. 
belliihments. A clean neat terrace 
has been carvied along the ridge of the 
wooded bank, which follows all its 
bends and windings, and returns by 
the brink of the river, where the mur- 
Munng iieam {cen through the trees, 
and occafional views of the Bridge, 
and of fome neighbouring houfes, form 
@ picatant Variety, 

About a mile and a half north eaft 
from Callander, in the glen betwixt 
Achinlaich and Brackland, the bridge 
over Kelty -is fingularly romantic, 
Phis bridge confifts of two fticks, 
Covered with fome branches of trees, 
which are ovetlaid with turf. It 
over a chafm, and retts on 
two projecting hs, whote towering 
tops ére roo feet above the bottom of 
deep and rugged glen, in 
the water flows. From every 
thete rocks iprout fhrups of 

fewood, which, in different diree- 
Vou. 


tions, overhang the rufhing ftream be- 


low. 

‘The winding pat to the bridge ov 
Brackland is very c nincd, and very 
jieep, along the fides ot tome large 
{heaving blocks, that had tallen down 
fromthe trowning rock, which hangs 
over the tyaveller’s head. Having 
gained the end of the bridge, the fpec- 
tator Views the cataract on his left, 
dathing from fide to fide, and ruihing 
from ruck to rock, til it come to the 

reat tall, terminating in the deep pool 
the bridge, where the whole riv - 
er is precipitated in a white theet, rol- 
ling, guthiny, toiling, thundering down. 

The couutry people, trom the mer. 
force of habit, pais this bridge with 
little emotion, even while the ipray, 
in a high wind, wets their cloaths : 
And yet the very act of looking down, 
muft appal a itranger, more etpecialiy 
when the river is in flood, behoiding: 
the aititude of his tituation, the dee, - 
nefs and narrownels of the ravine, the 
windiags of the glen, the gloomy pre- 
cipices around him, the fuccetlion and 
roaring of the diiferent falls, and the 
blacknefs of the pools below. 

‘The Hon. Mrs Murray concludes 
her defcription of this bridge, (page 
155 of her Tour) in thele words : 
“ "Phe chaim between the two rock, 
over which the bridge is laid, cannot 
be wider than tour or five yards. Be- 
fore I ventured upon the bridge, ¢ 
ftood trembling to gaze and admire ; 
for I could not thuddering, though 
I was highly gratified with the whoiec 
feene. ‘lhe bridge appeared fo flight, 
aud the depth below to terrific, thar I 
was in fome doubt whether I thould 
venture to ciofs it. litth guide, 
however, {tood it, whiftlitg with 
the utmoft unconcern. I followed 
him; but fkipt over as falt as I could, 
without looking upon either fide: it 
being a nariow, tottering green path, 
froma 10ck to rock ; not a bit ot tence 
on either tide; about a yard wide, 
and vibrating when tred upon, J got 
upon a huge projecting tower in front 
or the chair, to fee the bridge and 
cafeades, iv every pointot view. In 
getting te that pdint, b was obliged to 
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ftep over fevers! rents in the rocks, of 
at les {ft a toot wide, tee depth of them 
not fobe feen: Butthe grand beautics 
feen from that ftation, made full a- 
mends tor my tementy in getting tol. 
Yet the bridge, on mv return, was no 
leds tremendous than when iirft crol- 
fed 3%." 

Near this bridge, and downwards a 
isttle on the right fide of the river, is 
an oval rampart, on the fummit o! a 
suing ground, which ts furrounded 
oniv by a fingle ditch and meund of 
eaith. It appears to have been a 
piace of no great ftrength; were it 
not, that the wild glen behind the 
projecting rocks and darkening trecs, 
afforded at all times a near and late re- 
treat. Commanding a view of the 
whole country, m might be uied as 
a watch-tower, for which purpole it 
was well adapted, 

ont icenery at the eait end of Loeh 
Catherine, called the Trofachs, by reas 
fon of its being fo rough, fo uneven, 


fo much wooded, and to wild, is more 
trequented then any other place near 
Calhander, Here nature bas put on 
her moft rude attire: and the tubh- 
muty, the vanety and the richneis of 
the fcenery, exceed all deicription, 


‘Yoexplore the Trofachs, is the work 
eta day trom Callander; being ten 
ftatute miles diftant: and therefore, 


itis necefiary to carry a retiethment 

thither, beth for men and horfes. The 

rood as much ymproved, io that care 
res Cam travel with fatety. 


‘| be road is by Kilmaheg, 
where the cell ot St Hog or Hug, 
with the contecrated ground around 
st, as iituated about a ftone-calt from 
the north end er the bridge. Leaving 
Kilmahog, you pais below the Doucf 
BRochattle, where the remains ot three 
tire of ditchcs and mounds, together 
with a refervoar for holding water oa 
the fummit, are. tolerablv . entire ; 
which fhews, that it probabiv was a 
watch tower, for alarming the country 
in troublous times, receiving its ligne 
fiom Dumait, (the _ or the good 
proipect) near Starling, which may 
have hadec on with fome 
hill at Queen’s Ferry, probabiy Dua. 
das, (the fouth hill,) and thet with the 
Bais. or the Law of North Berwick. 

Along the north fide of Loch Vena- 
choir, (the Lake of the fair valicy,) 
you have Benleci to the right; on 
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whote faummit, there wos held an anni. 
vetlary aflembiy of the imbab.tants, 
tor many miles round, during three 

‘avs and nights, at the fummer foltts e, 

the of the Druids, for the pur- 
voles of devotion: From which ci. 
cumftance, thts mountan got its nawe 
(Benleds digoifying in Gachic, The 
Hill of God.) "On the weftern boun 
dary of Cuilnteogle, and almoti oppo- 
fite to a imall iiand in Loch Vena- 
choir, there was difcovered, and 413] 
remains, a rude image, graven in fone, 
relembling the he id, neck, and thou! 
ders of a human being. ftone is 
cifferent from any fpecies found im 
this country; rings a little when 
ttruck upon ; and feems to have been 
imported, either Lefore or fince the 
times of the Druids, when idolatry 
prevailed. The Druids fiourthed in 
Bisiain, and in many other countries 
of the north-weft of Europe, about the 
begiuning of the Chriftian :-—how 
long befure is uncertain. They were 
expelled from Caledonia, about the 
decond century, by Fingal, whofe ele- 
Vation to the rovalty they vigoroully 
Oppoicd. 

On the banks of Loch Venachoir, 
there 1s a Sertethion. ot woods and corn 
fields, which diveriifies the proipect, 
and dignifies the fcenéry : particular 5 
at the weit end of the arable ground of 
largaric, where the fmali iiland 
Broin (Lamentation) comes in view, 
with the whole Jength of Loch Vena- 
choir, the wooded bank of Col-a- 
vroin, aid the infulated hill Lantick 
and Coith, Benvenue, and the adja 
cent mountains, bound the proipect 
to the weit. 

The fcenery at Bridge of Turk 1s 
foft and beautiful, along the river tide 
und the furrounding hills, lofty and 
fublime. , On the right, you have 3 
ditiant view of the Foreft ot Giennnies, 
once cavered with the ceer of tee 
Kings of Scotiand, ‘he King’s tea’, 
the neld for tilts and tournaments and 
horiemanthip, is fh ewn. 

In one o ie defiles leading 
finias, and over a tumultuous 
hangs a frowning fleep rock, in one 
of the fuelves of ‘which, alawieis man 
took fhelter. A female friend handed 
his vi€tuals over the brow of the pre- 
cipice, in a rope, down ro his affvlum , 
fo that it was a jong time betore he 
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could be diflodged. ‘The rock is cal- 
ied Fhe Hero’s Shield. 

Beyond the Bridge of Turk, the 
banks of Loch Achray, or Achravy, 
(the bicld of Devotion,) which rite 
aimott perpendicular over the lake, 
are Leautitally romantic being clote- 
ly wooded from the water’s edge to 
the tuinmit. At the neareit point or 
headland you come to, on the fide of 
Loch Achray, vou have the firit, but a 
diftant, view of the ‘Troiachs, teatter- 
ed im wild contution along the weit end 
of that lake. About a quarter of a 
mile further on, and at the fecond 
headiand, nearly oppolite to 2 imall 
Mland, you have a nearer and more 
compicte view, eXtending trom the 
foot or Benvenue * on the fouth, to 
Bineanf onthe north. Betwixt thefe 


* This mountain is called Benve- 
nue, The Smali Hil!, becaufe it is low- 
er than Benledi on the north-eait, and 
Benlomond (contra@ted from Benloch- 
lomond, The Mountain of the Lake 
ot Iilands) on the fouth-weft ; from 
Which it is almeft equally diitant, form- 
ing nearly a itraight line with both, 

¢ Called Binean, a Peak, which is 
the diminutive of Been, a Mountain; 
te tyudable (an) being the mafculine 
‘srmination of diminutives, and (ag) 
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two mountains, the rocks, and woods, 
and vallies, amd hills, extubit the mo:t 
and {riking appearance. 

At the next farm, enquire for a 
guide, if you require one, From this 
farm, and at the weit end or Loch A- 
chray, every thing around you is grand, 
wild, and picturetque. Every itep 
vou advance, new teenery is coming 
in view; andthe different diftances ot 
the wooded hills on the rignt, gives 
them an apparent motion ot different 
degrees of velocity. As you proceed, 
ailacems to be alive and moving. The 
weeping birches, with their pendulous 
branches, and waving ringlets, on the 
fides of winding vaiiies, and on the 
tops of hilis, retiring from the eye or 
coming in view, have a charming et- 
fect. ‘The venerabie oak that butiles 
every blait; rocks piled upon rocks, 
peeping through the trees 5 thrubs and 
trees iprouting from clefts in the 
craygy precipice, growing fideways, 
and downwards, and obliguely, and in 
every direction: finally, the aged Bi- 
nean rears his lofty head above all the 
hills, looking down upon them as his 
children, if not in origin, at leaf ir 
ize. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hiflory of Ru from the Foundation 
of the Monarchy by Rurik, to the 
‘\cecthon of Catharine the Second. 
By W. Tooke, EF. Member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
and of the free Economical Society 
at st Poterfburgh. 8vo. 2 vols. 1836 
boards. Longman and Rees. 

E have already bad oceafion to 

te a two works trom the pen of 
relative to Ruitia; one en- 
Liye of true Catharine 
the other, Fieav of the Ruf- 
I, ih the retyn af Catharine 
“itt volume ot The 

publication 
‘winm@ences with a chapter ow the ane 


tient inhabitants of the country ; whicl 
appears to be only an abridgment of 
the account contained in the author’s 
View of the Rufhan Empire. lo the 
fecond chapter, we incet with a very 
ingenions diflertation on the affinity be- 
tween the Sclavonian and Laun lan- 
guages, tranfluted from M. Leveique 5 
who, with great fill and ciitieal acus 
meu, has traced, a vartety ot 
ces, a moft remarkable retenmblance bee 
tween thote languages: whence he in- 
fers that thefe two people Lad the lame 
origin. 

The third chapter contains an ac- 
count of the religion of the antient 
Sclaves; which, like the mythology of 
all ignorant and barbarcus people, cum 
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fifted of an idolatrous polytheiim, a- 
cape. to every element of the moral 
d phyfical world its invifible and pre- 
ling power: giving to each river, 
eich mountain, and each foreft, i itsown 
peculiar God ; and in thort exalting to 
ravk of divinty every thing which 
is the conflant objeét of man’s hope or 
icay. 
In eeneral the hiftery of Ruffia pre- 
nts to the reader a tories of mull iplied 
hut uniform wars among its d:fcrent 
princes, who were almott inceffantly 
aims tor radependence, tupremacy, 
or piunder. 


ihe 


Previoully to the ninth century, ~e 
‘tle more is known of the Initory ¢ 
Rofiia than the mere exiflence of 


two Sclavonian ttates of Kict and Nov- 
yorod. For two centuries, Ruilia con- 
unued to increafe in extent and power; 
narticalarly during the tucceflive reigns 
of Viadimir the tirf, and bis ton Yaro- 
flat; and it was under the reign of the 
tormer of two prin COS) toat chrif- 
became the predominant and 
ttablithed religion of the Rufhans. 
Prior to his time, tome tew converis 
been made amons whom was the 
grand-princcts Olga, 
Viadimir. there is fomething 
tn this introduction of Chritiani. 
ty, both inthe previous character of 
the prince and in other ctre 
attending it, we flall pred: 
crs with the following patlige 

* Viadimir ichoived to return (hanks 

» the gods for the they had 
tod to his arms, by oilering them 
a of his piloners of war. His 
courtiers, Morecruch in their piety than 
even their prince, perfuaded him that a 
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lucce}s 


vidlim feledted from his own people 
would more worthily teflity his grati- 
tude for thefe fignal diipenfations of 


Heaven. The choice fell on a young 
Varagian, the fon of a and 


up in that faith. ‘The unhap- 
pv father reruted the : ne pco- 
pie en raged’, as thinking their prince 
and thety rehbgion thus miuited at once, 


uflaned the ho uk auc h 
the coors 


aving beatin 
» furioully murdered both ta- 
ther aud fon, ¢ mutual em- 
braces. 

* Thus it w: 
to ponour 


ttulded in 


s that Viadimir thought 
gods. ‘The zealous 
ga had never becn able to induce her 
TO Cmbrace Chrdhamty, and her 
grancten Viadwmir was of all the Rus 
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grandmother of 
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han priuces the mo bigoted to idola- 
try. Lie auemented the number of the 
idols of Kiet; he commifiioned Dobry- 
nay his uncle by the mother’s fid: » to 
to raifle a iuperb ftatue at Novgorod 
o the deity Perune; his offerings en- 
riched both the temples and the prietts 
of his gods, while his veal inflamed 
that of the nation. Bunt the ndeur 
of the RuMian monarch was already to 
contpicuous, as to firike the eyes of 
the neighbouring princes. All of them 
courted the triendihip of Viadinan, and 
dreaded his arms: each was in hopes 
ot fixing his attachincnt by the tics of 
one commonreligion, Accordingly he 
received, at almolt the fame tink, de- 
putics from the Pope, or rather trom 
catholic prince who willicd to at- 
traét him to the church of Rome ; per- 
fons from great Bulgaria, exhorting 
him to embrace the dottrines of Mah. 
hammed; and, it is even faid, that 
fome Jews, cltablithed among the Ko 
zires, came to expound to him the 
law of Moies. But nene of thete de- 
punes had any fuccefs. mifiion 
more fortunate was that of a Gicch, 
whom the chronicies call a philofopher, 
and yet perhaps he was not one It 
he did not induce Vladimir to embrace 
the Greek ritual, at leatt he fucececded 
i making him think favourably of tt, 
and ret: med to his country loaded 
with prefen TS. 

» The difcourfe of the Greek had 
made a lively impreftiion on the mind 
ofthe prince; ew, defirous of gaining 
farther information concerning the va- 
ious iyRems of faith of which the mif- 
honary had ipo ken while recomincnhe- 
ine his own, he diipatehed ten portent 
In high reputation tor wiidom, 
ferve in the countries where rch was 
profctitd; the principles and the mites 
of thete different religions. 

*Thefe men repaired firft to the 
Bulgarians, caflward of 
they were not very tentibly ruck with 
the devovvon the Manichces, or the 
Mohammedan worthip: thence they 
proceeded to Germany, coidly conh- 
dered the ceremomes as performed by 
tome vulgar pricks in taudry trappings 
in the poor Jatin churches there, and 
could take no intereft in a feet which 
thewed fo little magnificence, with 
its moticy round of uumeaning geiti- 
culations in its ofthees of worthif 


to o! pe 


But when thefe barbarian fages wet 
arr.ve 
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arrived at Conftantinople, when they 
{aw the impofing {plendor of religious 
adoration, amid the gorgeous decora- 
tions in the proud bafificum of St So- 
phia, they felt immediately touched by 
celeftial grace, and coniefled ihat the 
people whol: religion difplayed fuch 
pomp mult have the tole policflion of 
the true belief. 

Their imagination fill heated with 
the pompous fpeclacle of which they 
had been the aftonifhed beholders, they 
returned to Viadimir, tpcaking with 
{corn of the latin ceremonial, aud de- 
feribing with enthubaim what they 
had feen in the imperial city. They 
thought themielves, they trant- 
ported into the fkies, and requelted 
permiffion to return to Conitantinople 
to receive the initiatory facrament inte 
magnificent a religion. 

‘The grandeur of their recital made 
an impreffiun on Viadimir. ‘The boy- 
arsof bis council, who calily read what 
was pafling in his mind, cxclaimed, 
that the Greek religion mult unqnel- 
tionably be the true one, fince the 
wiie deputics had extolled it fo much ¢ 
aud that, if it had not been the befi, 
fu prudent a princefs as Olga would 
never have embraced it.* 

‘Thefe arguments determined Vla- 
cimirto be baptiicd. But unfortunate- 
iy he had no Greek priefts at hand. 
To afk them of the Emperor was a 
uit ot homage, at the very Idea of 
which his haughty foul revolted. He 
concaved a project worthy of hits 
times, of his country, or perhaps only 
ot himlclf; it was to commence a war 
again Greece, and by force of arms to 
catort inilruction, pricits, and the rite 
baptitin. 

‘No fooner had he formed the defign 
thin he prepared for its execution, 
a iormidable army, feleéted from 


* This Rory, in conformity with the 
Chroutclesy is not therefore the lets 
dn a Greek MS. belonging 
the Coibcrtine library, publifhed by 
»audurius, the fame taéts are related 
“tthe reign of Balilius the Macedonian. 
hus it would relate to the converfion 
Ofkhold and Dir, in whom the 
Cynaity of the fovereigns of Kief ended. 
have teen that this converfion had 
‘ut ittle influence on Ruffiay which 
tact did not become chriftian till af- 
ter the baptifin of Viadimir, 


all nations of which his empire was 
compoled, and repaired to the Cherfo- 
nefe, under the walls of ‘Theodofia, 
now called Katha.) It we give credit to 
one chronicle, he put up this prayer: 
*O God, grant me thy help to take 
this town, that I may carry from it 
chriftians and pricils to inftruct me and 
my people, and convey the true reli- 
gion into my dominions!” He 
fiege to the city, detiroyed the adver- 
firies, loft a great number of his fol- 
diers, and thoutands of men were de- 
fivoyed, becauic a barbarian would 
not faffer hinacit to be chiilened 
an ordinery pcrton. 

* Hlowever, afier carrying on the 
fiege fur months, Voiadunir had 
made nu progreis: he was ¢veu ihreat- 
ed with being obliged tu raite tne lege, 
and was in dang: or never be-« 
coming a chriftian, e traitorous 
cilizen, according to tome it was a 
priett, tied a letter to an arrow, and 
thot it from the top of the rataparts. 
"Vhe Ruifians learnt by this piper, that 
behind their camp was a ipiing, which 
by fubterraneous pipes was the fole 
jupply of treflh water to the beheged, 
Viadimir ordered this fouree to be 
fought out: it was found; and, by 
breaking thele channels, sabjected the 
town to the horrors of thirit, and fore- 
edit to furrender. Being in podefion 
of ‘Pheodoutia, he was maiter of the 
whole Cherionele, 

* In coniequence of this victory, it 
was in his own choice to reecive ‘bap- 
tifin in the manacr he defired. But 
this facrament was notthe tole object 
of his ambition: he eiptred to an uni- 
on by the ties of blood with the Cwiats 
of Byzantium. As was the cale with 
mott of the princes who adopted chrii- 
tianity, fo here poiitical realons had 
at leait an equal untiuence with devo- 
tion; and when Viadimuir was baptil- 
ed at Koriun, a town at Greece, in 938, 
and married Anna, the filter of the 
Grecian Sovereign, it was as much his 
intention by this match to acquire a 
claim upon the Grecian Lmpare, as Dy 
his baptilm to have preteniions on the 
kingdom of heaven. 

¢ Viadimir then iiitened to fome ca- 
techbetical lectures, received the rite 
of baptiim and the name of Bat, mar- 
ried the princels Anna, reftored to his 
brothers-in Jaw the conqueiis he hac 
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recently made, and brought off no o- 
sher reward of his victories than fome 
erchumandritcs and popes, tacred vei- 
and Church-books, unages laints 
and confecrated relies. 

* At his return to Kict, his mind 
whal!? inteat en 


> Walch Dutaatay were the ob- 


4 ot bis adoration. As Perune was 


: reatcit of c.cties to the adolatrous 
7 
it was him that Viadimir, 
has conversion, rel ved to treat 
‘athe agnomuav. had 
m ti d Lo ric, « j 
the Borvithes and all the wav 
4: ‘ lo ve Wie! 


was alferWard, thrown imio the river. 


charact rot VNiacdimir thal CGa 
alike brutiin db sal p! a mithap- 


en block, and im thipking to punith 


the infentidle mais for the adoration he 
had lavaihed upon it-— 

People ina low ftate of civiliza- 
tion have too few ideas tor acquinag 
a ttrong at tachment to any reiigion, 
Thus the e aband med the 
worthip of theiridols: tor, though Vla- 
cumir cauled it to be that 
thofe who thould petlevere in idolatry 
thould be = ded as enemics of Chiilt 
“nd ot the price, it ducs not appear 
that Ruilia underwent anv periecu- 
trons, and yet at doom became Chriiti- 
na: of fuch torce Way the exampte of 
the lovereign. \t Kiet he one ¢ ty 
a proclamation ordering all the 
yahabatants to bepair the next morning 
to the bands of the mver to be baptize 


‘ 


P ds which th yo oveved, 
be not good tu be baptized,” 
they, ** tne prince and the boyars 
vould never fubmit to it.” 

* Sach a change Was WOU glit in 
Viadimir alterwards in this end many 
ethers roipects, that the hithorans of 
that time are ata lots for words tui 
ently ftrong to expreis their admiia- 
tioneof it I he had, befides 
five wives and eight huadred: con 
cubines®, taken a'to Women and girls 
wherever he wou'd, vet atter his bap- 
tum he conteated liamtelt with his 
chriftian fpoute alone.—Ii as a con- 


Might at not be partly from this 
refembiance that he obtained the rame 
of Solomon 


of New Bocks. 


queror he had caufed manv drops of 
annocent blood to be ihed, and tet a 
very low value on the lite of a man 
vet, having adopte d the religion of 
Jefas, he fe! t uneaiy 
highway robbertodeath, of whom tt erg 
were many at that time; and, as we 
read in the crronicles, 


at lent: enc ly or 


exciaimed with 
emotion on an occation, What 
am that I thould condemn a fellow. 
Creature to death?’ As his delirhe 
had been before in ftormin Y towns a 4 
obtaining battles, he mow found his 
Freatelt pleature in by wr churches 
and endowing {c] hoo! 

Mr ‘Rooke c: ‘rtainly deferves our 
praife for the in luffry with which he 
has performed the dradgery of tearch. 
ing into the various fources of Raliua 
lnitory, dnd vilecting the moft imter- 
citing materials. Whuile, however, we 
c mmend him for this quality, we can- 
hot regret that, in feveral inftan- 
he manifelts carelefhels of ftvie 
adopts a phrafeology which are 
excufable only mm the rapidity of tam:- 
liar convertation, and are altogether 

unbecoming the dignity of bitory, 

or th leilure of deliberate compoit- 
tion.  Independeniy of thefe objec 
tions, and of a tew common ob- 
fe vations which we find inter erfed, 
a perutal ot this work wil! aifurd both 


and information. 


an 


The Pu of . tr if¢ d 
by Twenty: Two Engraving: : with 
Explanations in Englith and French 


Quarto. gl js. 64d. Board 
ler. 


THOU GH the fubje&s of this work 
be pleating, yet a 
degree of curiolity may be attached to 
them. 

The Author obierves, that the Chi- 
neice wode of petal laws is compiled in 
f ich a manner as to have a pumih nent 
appropriated foreveryerime. tories 
of thefe is difplayed in the follow.ng 
plates. Be remarks, 

‘The witlom of the Chisefe Legil- 
lature is no where more eonipicu rts 
than in its treatment of robbers, no 
perion bring do ymed to fuffer dvath 
for having merely deprived another of 
tome temporal property, provided he 
neither ules any offenfive weapon. 
This fagacious edi@ renders robbery 
untreguent the Caring viulator of, the 
WSs 
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laws, Lefitating to take with him thofe 
means, which might preferve his own 
luc, or affect that of the plundered, in 
theevent of retilance, generally confines 
his depredations to acts of private pil- 
fering s and a robbery, attended w ith 
murder, is, Of courte, very rarely per- 
netrated. This initance of jaltice, 
deration, aud widom, in the laws of 
China, receives an unfavourable con- 
trefi in the decrée, which pronounces 
the wearing of a particular ornament 
to be a copital crime; and in the cul- 
tom of ettending to the @ailacious in- 
tmation extorted by the rack. 

‘Various writers have mentioned o- 
ther puriiliments addition to thole 
nprctented in this publication, of a 
much feverer nature, which haye been 
ficicd by the Chinefe upon criminals, 
convidted of regicide, parricide, rebel- 
lion, treafon, or fedition ; but drawings, 
or even vetbal deieriptions of theie, 
would be committing an indecorous 
vivoienee on the feelings, and inducing 
us toarragn the te nmiperance and wil- 
com, fo univerialiy acknowledged in 
the goverument of China. 

‘Fxclutively of their novelty and 
nformation, the principal recom men- 


dations poidcdied by reprefentations ot 
this nature, from the fenfation ot 


iceunty, which they produce in thole 
bofoms that heave upon a tract of the 
pole, Where they are protected from 
torn by lengthened agonies 
Where a peifon’s innogence is wot efti- 
mated by his mental or Corporal pows 
trs of encuring pain: where tyranny, 
Or anarchy, cannot exercite 
Canontacal propentitics for cruel- 
ty? where copital punifiiment ts only 
and as a 
nok in the chain of focial order, to de- 
fer the evil-minded from committing 
OUUaRes their fellow-creatures, 
tO Cobar the offender from the 
Power Of perpetrating farther wrong. 
intentions are tully arfwered by 
PLODCly Ceopuiving the malefactor of 
which is eflecled, id 
a manner the moft inttan- 
leat danguinary, that a 
compafhonate people could adopt; 
am whole natural mtrepidity is further 
Mentetted by this attention to the 
Pengs of fuffcring humaniy.’ 
The plates in this volume reprefent 
objecis: 
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A cu'prit before a magiirate. 

A culprit conv yed to prifon. 

A culprit condued to trial. 

An offender undergoing the baftinade, 

withing a man’s ears. 

Punifhment ct the (wing. 

Punithing a boatman. 

Punithing an interpreter. 

The rack. 

. Torturing the fingers. 
Burging « man’s cyes with lime! 

Ama! chained co an iron bar. 
Puntthmerr of the wooden collar. 

14. A man fafened to a block of wood. 

1s. A malefador in a cage! 

16. Puntihment of a wooden tube. 

17. Hamitringiog a malcfactor ! 

1S. Clole continement. 

19. Conducting an offender into banith. 

meat, 
20. A maicfaGor concu&ed to execution. 
22. Lhe capital punifhment of the chords 
(or ftraneling.) 
22. The manner of beheading. 


te 


The account of the firft plate, is in- 
ftructive and unobjeciionable 

* Tristhe cuttom in China, for a 
Mandarin of juflice to adminifter 
daily, morning and evening, in hisown 
houte, where he is attended by his fe- 
cretarvy, or clerk, and by inferior off- 
cers, fome of them bearing iron fhack- 
les, and others, pan-flees*. Upon his 
right-hand flands the profecutor, orin- 
former; and before him ts 2 table with 
a covertng of filk, and the implements 
of writny for the iccretary to take 
gown the depofitions and defence. 
Thefe having been written im black 
ink, the magitirate ficns them with 
red, and feals them with the fame co- 
lour. On the table there arc, alfoa 
number of fmail flicks, upped wath 
red; thefe are kept mm open cafes, and 
are ufid in the followig manner: If 
a culprit is convicted of a petty of- 
fence, the magrtrate cautes hrm to be 
immediately chattitcd and tcleafed. 
The ufval puniiliment on fuch occa- 
fions, is the pan-ttee, or baftinade, and 
the number of blows to be mfliéted 3s 
fignificd by the m agiitrate’s cafting 


* Pan-fee is a thick piece of 
bamboo cane, the lowcr enc of whic 
is about four inches in width and the 
upper end {mail ard fmooth, to render 
the infrumert more convenient for 
the hand. It is ufcd to infisct the pu- 


miflument of the batlinade. 
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fome of the above-mentioned fmall 
flicks upon the floor: each fiick de- 
notes live blows. The culprit, who, 
coring the examination, has awartted 
the decree upon his hands and knees, 
isthen feized by the attendants, and 
puntthed. Aftcr the magittrate has 
thrown the flicks, he talks of other af- 
tars, drinks his tca, or fmokes his to- 
bacco. 

* It is only for trivial breaches of 
the Chinefe laws, fuch as drunkecnnets, 
cheating, fguabbli:.g, boxing, pilfering, 
infolence or tnattention towards a 
pertor, or the like, that any magittrate 
empowered to adminitier punithe 
ment ina fummary manner. 
ever the crime is of fuch a cefeription 
as tocall tor feverer notice, itis gene. 
rally examined into by five or fix tri- 
bunais, who not only require very 
particular information concerning the 
charee, bet ferutinize with minute 
exactnef, into the characters and man- 
ners of the accuters. 

“ "Their procecdings in capital ac- 
cufations are thas protracted in China, 
leit any man thould be unjuilly de- 
prived of tiie benefits of 
honour or hte: and no ermminal can 
be executed until his trial has beea 
tent to court, and his fentence has 
been confirmed by the Emperor.” 
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Nuptie Sacre, or an Inquiry into the 
Sermptural Dodtrire of Marrtage and 
Ihivorce. Addrcefled totie Two iTouf 
es of Parliament. 8vo. 3s. od. Wright. 

Village Sermons; or plain aud ihort 
Vifcourfes on the principal Doctrines 
of the Gofpel, intended tor the Ute of 
Familics, Sunday-Schools, or Compe- 
afferubled for Relig Ows 
tionin Country Villages. By George 
Burder. 4 vols. 1aimo. 4s. 6d. fewed. 
Chapman. 18oco. 
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A Comparative Stalemeni of the Food 
produced trom Arable and Grafs I aud, 
and the returnsarifog from each with 
Obtervations on the late Inclofures, 
aad the probable Etle of a General 
Act for Inclofing Commons or Waites, 
Heaths, Ac. Together. with other 
Nattas. By the Rev. Luke Heflop, 
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Archdeacon of Bucks. gto. 2% Rey. 
nolds. 

li extreme eagernefs to apply a re. 
medy to exifting evils, we foeculate 
very fuperficially on the caufe of tuem, 
and often fubftitute report and popular 
notions in the room of information, 
This has been the cafe during the pre- 
fent fearcitv ; and few men have been 
fufficiently judicious and difpafionate, 
to detect the glaring errors which have 
floated on the fttream of public Opinion, 
Mr Ik flop, howe very is one of thote 
drcerming few, and has more than in. 
timated that “our very wifh,’’ ref 
pecting inclofures is not likely * to 
give us our wifh.”” 

Mr i. mentions a curious rela- 
tive to inclotures, which ought to ar- 
reit the public attention. He remarks 
that, ‘in matters of high importance, 
to proceed upon experience rather 
than {peculation, 6 true wifdom. And 
trom a review of this diftrict (the parts 
of Buckinghamfhire below the Chiltern 

Ns) and of thote favourable to grats, 
to which my abfervations have extend- 
ed, tt appears, that in feveral parithes 
which have been fone inslofid, an acre 
ot arable land is not to be found; in 
others, the quantity is extremely fmall; 
and not tutticient in any, apprehend, 
to fupply feed and food for the inhabi- 
tants, though the quantity of arvble 
land, prier to the inclotures, might be 
eftimaied, on the ax -rage, at about 
two-thirds of the whole open fields 

Mr Heflop is of opinion that inclo- 
fures Operate as a temptation to firm- 
ers to avotd the endlefs toils and ex- 
pences of tillage, and to convert thar 
arable land into pafture. Open trelis 
are cortainly preferable for the gr wih 
of corn; andif it be the wiih of the le- 
giflature to make this a corm county, 
Myr 11.’s hints and queries, as to the 
operation of a Genagal lacloture Acts 
wil not be difregarded. M. k. 

Law. 

General Opinions on the Conduct ot 
Minilers, with refpect to the pat and 
prefen* Rate of Treland, and inculcatins 
the Jutlice and Policy of Catholic b- 
mancipation. By Tho:nas 'y 
Era; Bartitter at Law, and a Member 
vf the Parliament. 8vo. 35. De 
b: ett. 

We. have remarked confiderad’e 
proots of intelligence and information 
ii this production; though it appe 
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to asthat the author is nat unfrequent- 
ly precipitate in his conc.unons, and 
by turns obicure and declamatory in 
his ttyle. M. R. 
Tivughts on Parliamentary Refarms 
ond on Reform im general: warcn 
the Nature of the Britith Conftitution, 
the Government, its Component Parts, 
and &e. &c. are treely 
buc briefly confidered. By an Ex-mem- 
ber of the prefeut PuJrliament. 


Joe Jordan, 
FDINBURGH. 


Volume Second, in Quarto, of the 
ioe Dectfons of the Court cf Scfion, 
som its inffitation to the pretent 


time, dicefted under proper Heads, in’ 


the torm of a Digtionaty, with men 
Corrections and Additions. By Wil- 
Muxwelt Morriton, Efq. Advo- 
cate. 17s. Bell Bradfute. 

Poems, Songs, Se. aicribed to Robert 
Burns, the Avrthire Bard, contaiing 
33 diferent Poems, &c. not included 
anv Edition.of his Works hitherto 


ynbluned, 2s. 6d. boards. & 
Ot, 

ve perpetual Deration of Chr Riantty 
ma 


by Hittoric Proof: a Ser- 
non, preached before the Society in 
Seutland for Propagating Chrritian 
Nuowledge, at mect- 
nz, Thuriday ath Jyne 1800. By 
Campbell, *minuter of Kippin. 
ive Gui, 
ss, by the late John Geilatly, 
imiferot the ga.pelat Dealing 5 pub- 
trom the Author's own manu- 
Yowlhich is prefixed an Ac- 
unt of his Lifé, 8vo. ss. hoards. 
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The Duty of Dowzy Goed, azd Communi 


cating: A Sermon, for the Genere! 


Lvying-in Hoipital ; preacked ia Si 
Sudiew’s Church, Edinburgh, by W. 
Moodie, D. Dickson, 

Religious Intelligence, and Seafonable 


Advice trom abioad, concerning Lay 


Treaching and Exhortation: exitrati- 
ed trom the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine, and Fretident Edwards his 
‘Thoughts on Religion, &c. by John 


Erikine, D. De one of the minitters of 


idinburgh, 6d. Fairbairn, Ges 

Love of Country Explained and illuf- 
trated, a Sermon, preached at Mutiel- 
burgh, May 3. 150%, before the Corps 
of Royal Mid Lothian Volunteer Ca- 
valry, by Andrew Brown D. D. one 
ot the Miniiters of Edinburgh, and ons 
of the Chaplams to the Regiment. 
Publuhed by Requett of the Cor)s. 
1s. Creech. 

The Sorrows of Love, a Poem, in Three 
Books; by permiflion, inicribed to 
the Princeis of Wales, elegantiy print- 
ed ona fine wire wove demy, and hoi- 
prefied, imall $Svo. 6s. boards. Mil’, 

Remarks on Mr Dick’s Sermon, con- 
cerning the Quaiimeation and Call of 
Miilionaries, preached before the E- 
dinburgh Miiflonary Society, on ‘Tuei- 
day March 31. 1801, by Grenville Ew- 
ing minjiter ot the gofpel, Glalyow. 
6d. akman, Se. 

Alonwo and Cora, with other Original 
Poems, principaiiy Elegiac, by Eliza- 
beth Scott, a mative of dinburgh tu 
which are added, Letters im Verie, by 
Blacklock and Barns. Dedicated, by 
permiion, to the Counteis-Dowage: 
ot E'gin, 10s. 6d, Creed, 


POETR Y. 


ODE 


‘OR HiS MAJESTY’S BIRTH DAY. 


KY H. J. PYE, ESQ; POET LAUREFAT. 

STILL, Call malt war’s difcordant note 
{ ‘urp the mufe’s Vctive lay 

vit the thrill clarior.’s brazen throat 

Our mcr aich’s Vatel cay. 


Ve... 


While the fern foc, with haugbty brow, 

Drowns ou the ouves facred bou nh ; 

‘Lovewe frem bis Janu che profler’d 
Ci 

Nor Lids the reging ftorm of defolotic: 


coate? 
O Britain! not frem frar, 
Or vate miftru@, or weaken'd 
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422 POETRY. 


Springs in thy breaft the vow fincere, 
Which woos fair concord’s lenient 
hour. 
Unch ck’ by threats of vengeful foes, 
TY.  breait with warlike ardou. glows; 
"Ti > fons, with unabated force, 
Right onward kcep their daring courfes 
Fhe chet who, from Canopus’ fultry 
fore, 
The durning of conquett bore, 
Now throug): che Baltic’s freeziag furge, 
Bids his bold prows their way refiitleis 
urge ; 
And, while Britanpia’s enfign flies 
in Hyperborean ikies, 
Denmark, aftonifh’d, from her threaten'’d 
tow’'rs , 
Yicids up her naval boaft to Albion's hap- 
Pick pow’ rs. 
And lo! where Philip's mightier fon 
Bade the proud city’s rifing walls pro- 
claim, 
To d dant times their founder's name, 
Frefh trophies by Britannia’s legions 
won; 
When, from the vet’ran bands of Gallia’s 
fhore, 
‘Pheir doutlefs arms, thebleod-ftain’d ban- 
ner tore 
Which, like a baleful meteor fpread, 
lo fields of death th’ enfuriate warriors 
led; 
Yet, mid the deeds of endlefs fame, 
Shall not a tear the dying vitor claim ? 
No; ocr his tomb, with guardian wings 
Hov'ring, ch’ eternal Pean glory fings, 
Chaunting, with nove triumphant, to the 
fkies, 
““ His name chro’ ages lives who for his 
** country dies!” 
of war!—while Britain fees 
Betore Mygeia’s healing band, 
The pallid damon of difeafe 
Lead far away her fickly hand ; 
While to a nation’s fervent pray’r, 
The arm omnipotcnt to fpare, 
Giycs her ador'd, her patriot Lord, 
Again to life, to health refter'd, 
To hail that day to Britain dear, 
Seleded from the circling year, 
Which tame fhall ever mark the birth 
Of regal duty and of private worth; 
Scrains that affeCtion forms, that traniport 
breathes, 
The fragrant off'rings join that June am. 
brofial wreathes. 


For the Scots Magazine. 
SONG. 


Tune—T ware weel the plaiden. 


HOW, lafie, has your hand fae fafe, 
My bofom made fac bizzy? 


Vol. 63. 


How has your eye, fae blue and daft, 
Contriv'd to mak me éizzy ? 

Had I the glances of your eye, 
Had I the touch to chear thee ; 

A’ day thy thought fhould rin on mc, 
A’ night my form be near thee. 


Now, by thy lips, fo cherry red, 
And by that look fo tender, 

T wad na’ gie’ the Jooks o” thee, 
For a’ that wealth could render? 

Does bur your fondnefs equal mine, 
The {un from morn to e’en, 

Will ne’er, in a’ his journey fhine, 
On fondnefs fae agreein’. 


Around us birks and hazels hang, 
And birds are finging cheary ; 
Give thou mair mufic to their fang, 

And tell me I’m thy dearie. 

O ipeak and quiet chil alarms, 
Give rapture to ing withes ; 
And let me clafp thee in my arms, 
My bleifing on your bluthes! 


For the Scots Magazine. 
THE JOLLY MILLER. 


THERE was a jolly miiler ance, 
Liv’d on the river Dee, 
He work’d, he fang, from morn to mgiit, 
No lark fo blyth as he ; 
And this the burden of his fong, 
For ever (o be, 
l care for nobody, no not I, 
If nobody care for me. 


I’ve feen a friend, I've feen him fruile, 
For why ? my ale was ftout: 

I've feen him Jour, I’ve feen him frown ; 
For why ? the can was out. 

Round gocs the mill, for me it gocs, 
My work and I agree; 

I care for nobody, no not f, 
If nobody care for me. 


Let dukes and lords enjoy their {tate, 
Let dathing {quires be gay ; 

Let mifers grin o’er hoarced wealth, 
And fpendthrifts throw't away. 

Too oft the imps of care and pain, 
To wealth and fplendour fice; 

I care for nobody, no pot I, 
If nobody care for me. 


With independent labour blef. 
For me round goes the mill ; 
The man | love is he who dares 
Be poor and honeft fill. 
‘Tis induftry that heals the fad 
Or kceps from forrow free ; 
I care for nobody, no net J, 
If nobody care for me 
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For the Scots Magawiie. 
A SONG. 


Oui amat impares, 

Ternoster Cya bo attonitus petet 

Vates—Tres probibet fupra, 

“ Rixarum metuens tangere gratia.” 


Hor. Lib. 3 Ode rg. 


COME ye jovial fons of joy, 
Here's the fhorteft road to blifs ; 
Now let mirth our thoughts employ, 
No enjoyment’s like to this. 


Women {till are faithlefs found, 
But good wine will ne’er betray ; 

Scarch the paths to pleafure round, 
Drinking is the fhorteft way. 


Let th’ admirers of the graces, 
Court each art to pleate the fair ; 
Wine, they fay, will Mufh their faces, 
Mirth will fpoil their placid air. 


Ye who fcorn fuch idle arts, 

Brifkly pufh the bottle round ; 
Soon thall fancy fire our hearts, 

And each aching care be drown’d. 


Sober dotards oft will tell us, 
Let a glais or two fuffice ; 

No, ye fools ;—we jovial fellows, 
Are too happy to be wife. 


Quickly let the bottle pafs. 
send a poct’s fhare of wine; 
Every Mufe fhall have a glafs, 
And my Nancy nine times nine. 


POETRY. 423 


For the Scots Magazine. 
VERSES ON FRIENDSHIP, 
By a Lady, 
On receiving a flower in a flowerpot 
Srom a Friend. 
FRIENDSHIP {0 facred, teldoin found be. 
low, 
Adds value to thofe gifts it may beftow. 
Matilda, from a fweet fequcite:’d bower, 
Bore in her hand to me, this tragrane Hower, 
Blow, blow {weer hower, thy glowiny leaves 
untold, 
And emulate the hue of precious gold : 
Than more precious tnendthip proves 
to man, 
More ditficul: to gain fince time began. 
Can for:uue’s gems, one faithful friend ob. 
tain, 
Or peace of mind beftow, alleviate pain. 
Friendhhip, with virtuous vtiments refin’d, 
Soars far above the felfith fora mind. 
Blow, blow {weet flower, thy foliage bioom- 
ing gay, 
I, with deligh:, wiil tend from day to uay ; 
And when the radiant fun fhali warmih be- 
ftow, 
His ardent rays fhall on thy verdure glow: 
When he withdraws, on thee fhall gently 
gleam, 
The moon's pale orb, with fofter fver beam, 
Zephyrs fhall fawn, refrethiug dews dcicend, 
From chilling blaits, thy bluom I will de- 
fend ; 
Will fafely fhelter from the tempeft rude, 
With affiduity and gratitude. 
“Edin. May 1801, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


fo tle Editor of the Scots Magazine. 


SIR, 


HAVING been an admirer of thea- 
trical amufements from a very early 
Peiiod of my life, I have occafionally 
Fiven itri¢tures on the performances 
at our Theatre for thefe five years 
thefe obfervations were pub- 
thed in the Scots Chronicle ; but, as 
I underftand that newlpaper is now 
given up, aud as you have done me 
'n¢ honour et copving fome of my let- 
ters into your ufeful magazine, I at 
Pretent addres you on the fubjet of 
our theatricies, in cafe you fhouid ftill 
thete trifies as worthy of your 
wotice, 


On Saturday the houfe opened for 
cur Racing Campaign, with the ScHooL 
FoR SCANDAL, Charles by Ma 
Bor, (of many ‘Theatres,) and Lady 
Teaw/e by Miss Bices, trom Drury. 
Lane: and lait night the tame per- 
formers played auger and Clorinda, 
in the >uspicious HusBanp. 

To decry the merits of any perform. 
er, isnot my wilh; I want tubjects 
deferving praife, which, to a ind 
capable of feeling, muft afford a tout- 
and times more fatisfa¢tion than en. 
fure, whoever may be tie ovj: t of 
it, or in whatever way.it May ve ex- 
prefled, but criticim mult become 
ufelefs, if truth is not the guide. 

Me. Tarspor has been unlucky in 

having 
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having certain trumpet tongued 
panygerits, holding him as fecond to 
no actor on the ite age, Johm Kemble 
and Mr Lewis excepted; nay, it was 
faid, that his merit was lo great, 
<3 to have determined thote in power, 
to difcharge him from Drury-Lane, 
{ome time ago, leait he thond have 
cut-fhined their favourite hero; and 
3° was allo aflertad, that the ‘nanager 
of Covent Garden would 
him, leait, hke Jack Rugoy, he had 
tulowed too hard 

sntleman’ 


even 


y 
ny 


Lice .se 
s putters little thougut, 
that they were thus, by talie 
Piaike, daimming the performer whom 
they meant to lunport. 

t Talbot’s ngure is b 
d:iproportioned ; bis eves are not in- 
exprefirve, but his teatures are unmneans 
ing and immoveable ; we has cont- 
dence enough, but his geitures are 
eutre, ate otten inapplicable to the 
bufinets of the tcene, and are evident- 
tv a faint atrempt to copy Lewis, even 
has faults ; his voice is thin, and, in 
many ot his tones, he endeavouis alto 
imitate Mr Knight. With thefe 
need tearceby add, that 
his Charles and Ranger were much be- 
low mediocritv, having neither the 
¢ fe, pl eaiantry, 


A 2 


I tup 
1p 


thvulgar and 


or pl of theie 


volatile rakes. hear he is next to 
try the Butkin, w gen C OOKE pavs usa 
uit, which, 1t is daid, he 1s to do in a 


ew pi Iiio, Linall 
vith another ictte 
Brecs teems a f{mart, lvelv, a- 
actrefs and, if we ‘could for- 
get Mrs Bulkely and Muts Farren, 
might go well down as Lady ‘Teazie 
and Clarinda. She, howe 
wot a contiderable 
bine of a¢ting, and had indeed much 
merit in fome of the leenes, with beth 
Sir Peter and Joieph; but it was ob- 
vious ber Clarinda was the mott 
ed pertormance, the Lady 


er, OAS NOW 
reputation im th 


¢ 


ther arrira! 


mare 
in character as a city, 


Pablic Arsusemen: 
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I formerly noticed Rock in S’r Pete; 
Teasle, aad I think he is even fill im 
proving. 

Ma Woops played Joseph Surface 
with his utual abilities; but I cannor 

foul divine, he, or any 

actor of fuch refpectabiiny, who na 
fo loag had tae ear of the public, thouid 
fuifer treated as lias 
been mber lait. Without 
he was lately depraved 
ot this character, which was given to 
an actor icarcelv fit for 
Sbake 5 and vet, the moment that pe 
former leaves us, he is agais poppe! 
mtor this felfith hypocrite, a beha' 
our ue certainly ought wet tu 

with, either from the prefent oc. 
other manager, 

kor the remaindar of the Dram 
Persone now palmed on us, It 1s tar 
vond my pen, or that of anv ot! 
perion’s, I believe, to deicribe th 
wretchcdnels temales, in almolt 
Mediate want of accoucheurs, are let 
for of gallantry, and girls 
der age: Old dangling beaus, and | 
pertonate young me 
taihhon Such ulage of the tow! 
truft, will not pals in hleuce ; 
tude for the v 
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Nieit to’ be 
Nove 
ere mouy, 


it y <p! 


rait encouragement 
by the public, during a fonger | 
taan utua!, fhoald have dictated a 
Gilerent conduet on the 
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part of 
Unieis 3st was 
deceiving the publicovn 
Gi new 


ys. 


or 


With 


tHev ougnt not to 
deprived us of the very great aci 


of Younc, Mifs Walitein, an 
Duncan; but nnagine the rece!pis 


the houl Will daew them, that 
little mean attempts 2t 

s 
not lucceeu : but that, on the contrary, 
their crime wil carry the 
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SECOND REPORT of the Secngr Comnivrre of the Houfe of Commons. 


JHE Committee of Secrecy of the 
Houle of Commons have at length 
nade their fecond report, and in doing 
iv they have entered into,a confidera- 
tion of a variety of minute details rela- 
tve tothe plans of the difaffected, botn 
this country and in “Rue 
report embraces fuch enlorged defertp- 
tions of the plans of difaffection in buta 
counties, that our limits permit us 
to prefent a outline of 
ther tlatements. 

The report begins by detailing the 
plans of the difaffeGted in the uctro- 
vulis of the kingdom, and goes on to 
rtor to the different fchemes which 
icy formed for the accomphfhment of 
Kieir favourite views. It {tates that, 
wugh in contequence of the mealures 
dopted by Goverument, the pertons 
sho had imtibed the principles of 
volution were difpoied to fuipend 
cl former projects, yet they never 
ra moment wholly renounced their 
ormer principles, or telt any detire to 
turn to their duties of loyalty and 

hiection. Notwithfanding the de- 

nuon of feveral of the moh active 
embers of the late Correfponding So- 

(ty, appears that Others have cou- 

cd occahonally to meet for the 

puipotes of this affociation, at 

tune avoiding any conftant 

ce of alfembling, and ufing no con- 
of thety trand tions. 

Pie piveipal objedt of their meet- 

Was originally beld out to be, the 
wctiob Of money for the relief of 
confined under charges of trea- 
bable and editions praciices, 
Ulcer this pretext, they gradually pro- 
ceeded to in 
lnetle and toafts and fongs. 
the prokeution of thefe views, wt is 
Uy ibat they endeavoured to avail 
cikives of the fate to which the 
was reduced in conicquence 
the pretlure icareity 3 and to che 
“favour to combine this evil with the 
Neral colruptions of the Government. 
the metropolis they proeceded 
to trace the fame ipirit tothe diinds 
the country, in which varlous means 
“ete uled to connedt the of 
with the foppofed evils of ad- 
and to ieduce the loyalty 
the people trom the prefure of ten. 
porary on this pait of 


! 
{ 


the fudje& the Committee detail a v1- 
riety of particnlars, in which all the 
views and fchemes of the ted 


are minutely cxolaineds -a particuhau 
allufion ts made to the expiration o 
the bill for fuleadiog the Eabeas Cor- 
pus act, and + ttatement is given of the 
pleaiure over the parry by the 
expiration ef the bill, as well as the 
meaturcs adopted duriow the venod 
that the act continued tn force. The 
ichemre r ti ted 


abocars, Were 
ov 
la 


Ings COuvened ina free manner 


€ Urea 


tue name ot mect- 


f.lves with rules, were to converfe 

tne rec Ned 


. 
to provoKre 


to them, 


‘ Hon 


courle of thels Meethias, it ts fad, thar 

a cumoer Oo: toalls were prepoted and 
received with acclamation. wivch were 

Gt tee feaitieus aud 
nature. At the fume pertud addr fles 
Were predafed bor excitioy 


m the mott etrnef terms 
tants of the tou the atlertion oe! 
their rights, and the arvihilation ¢ 


ini 
ae 


what 1s Ryled the vitor ot fyrann: 
under which they 
minifiration of jecret oaths of a nature 
hofiske to the ot the preient 
monarchy is 2ho pomted out, and the 
Cire wlat.on auch ta 


tent of Nor da tne. Cor 
mittee think that the cffarts of tt 
Gifutie sted 
in thts Country, 
maintained a 


were corhined to perly 
but thot thes 


trealunibdle ccricinpen- 


derce with cur commen enemy, fel 
cited their afhflance te 
ment of thew great ob) 4, and 
cut to them at the tome time the 


“hopes of a formidable co-operats 
from internal inturrection.” 

‘She attention of the Committee |: 
next diredicd © to the fituation of Ire 
lanc’, as difttubed within and ti 
ed from without, 
fere 


reate 
particularly with re 
nee to thofe meaiures adepicd 
the Parliament of that kinedom 


+ 
at 


chore 
the Union, dictore the fipprefiion of 
the rebellion, and which have been 


fince renewed, tor a himitcd time in the 
Parliament ot the United k 
In this part of the 1. port, thouph they 
remark thatthe clionts of the aricttected 
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have long fince happily ceafed to af- 
fume the afpect of rebellion, arrayed 
in the field againit the arms of their 
Sovereign, and that many parts of the 
kingdom prefent the ufual appearances 
of Reaceful induliry and loyal fubordi- 
natign, yet there is mot wanting in 
othérs demonftrations of the fame plan 
of fyMematic and thefe 
too marked with the tame characters 
of unexampled attrocity. The zeal of 
the principal “traitors Dublin,” 
ia fending theiv emiffirics the 
country to keep up the fpirits of the 
difaffecied, by the hopes of ftupport 
from foreign invafion, are particularly 
infitted upon and explamed. Abouta 
year fince, it is menitoned that a new 
jyftem of aMociation was about to be 
eitabliihed, and a new Executive Di- 
rectory formed in Dublin. The man- 
ner in which this was to be effected, 
is defcribed both in fo far as it refpects 
the appointment of the officers and the 
privates connected with fuch affocia- 
tions. This fcheme, however, in con- 
lequence of the vigtlance and activity 
of Government, was deteated. Efforts 
were employed to detach Ireland trom 
the iaterefts of the Government of this 
country ; hopes were held out to its 
difafleNed inhabitants, of the probable 
of foreiga as well as 
the profpeat of a general infurreGion 
in ail the principal towns of this king- 
dom. Even the fidelity of our failors 
is attempted to be withdrawn, and the 
various addre fits iiTued tor this purpofe 
are particularly tpecified. The accre- 


it appears, have been fent to France, 
with affurances of their defiring aflitt- 
ance to throw otf the yoke that binds 
them. In particular, one individual in 
this capacity, is faid “to have paifed 
over to the continent, to have opened 
adire@ communication with the ene- 
my, accrediting himfelf a8 being de- 
puted by a great body of the landed 
imtereh of the country, whom he re- 
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prefents as being, like himfelf, fo dif 
fatisied with the Union, that they 
would engage in any effort, is concert 
with France, to procure the means of 
ettablihing, under its guarantee, fome 
new form of reprifentative Govern- 
ment.” ‘This fyitem of radical dif. 
affection is connected with a fyitem of 
terror, accompanied with practices of 
the moft favage crucity. The often- 
fible obje&s to which thefe outrages are 
directed, “ are now more commonly 
directed in an oftenkible manner tothe 
lowering of rents, the abolition of 
tithes, the rezulation of wages, and the 
price of provifions, rather than thofe 
of an alteration inthe form and Con- 
Rtitution of Government.” ‘The coun- 
teraction of this fyftem, it is alleged, 
* could wot be effected by the regular 
courfe of law, affording only periocical 
occafions of trial, yielding no effectual 
means for protecting the witneffes from 
feduction, or the jurymen from outrige, 
and could only be fecured by the ap 
prehenfion of prompt and efficacious 
punithment for the guilty, and the 
fenfe of fecurity and protection for the 
innocent.” 

The report afterwards goes on to 
the detail of the other means employed 
by the dififfected for the accompluh- 
nent of their purpofes; their fcenes 
of cruelty and outrage are delineated 
in terms calculated to imprefs on the 
mind the neceffity of a jurtfdiction 
more vigorous than that of the ordi- 
nary procedure of law—a jurifdiction 
calculated to meet the circumttances 
ot the moment with an adequate force, 
ipirit, aud energy. The fentences re- 
gulayly pronounced on the loyal inha- 
bitants are ftated, and a number ot 
cates are adverted to where thefe fen- 
tences were literally executed and en- 
forced. ThefeTeveral ftatements the 
Cummittee fubflantiate by an appen- 
dix, fubjoined to the report, in whicd 
each of the facts is more or leis cr 
cumfantially explained. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
State of the Nation. 


March 25. Mr Grey rofe, in pure 
juance of the notice he bad formerly 
given, to bring forward his motion on 
the flate of the nation, notice of which 
hod been given by him fo often, and 
whien he fo very reluctantly pofte 
poned. He felt, however, that the 
caufes of thofe delays never had ex- 
ited with himfelt; on the contrary, 
he was fo folicitous that his motion 
juould come on, and that when the 
difcuffion fiould take place, every at- 
tention fhould be manifefted on his 
part toa clear elucidation of the va- 
hous topics he Meant to touch upon. 
The avowed object of the war was the 
reftoration of the Royal Family of 
France ; or (he would put that out of 
the queition) rather to reftrain the 
power and check the aggrandifement 
ot that nation. Mark the refult; at 
the end of a nine ycars war, we find 
the power of France preater than the 
molt extravagant ideas could poffibly 
have mace it. We find France re- 
tpected by all Europe, except Great 
B itain, as a power trom whofe friend- 
imp every thing may be gained, but 
trom whofe enmity every thing mav 
ix dreaded. We tind that our allies 
have, one by oue, deferted us, and 
“our great and magnanimous ally” 
at (his moment in a tormidable coali- 
“on againtt us. If we turn our eyes 
‘o the fituation of Great Britain, if 
we covtralt that ftudtion nine years 
go with its prefint, humanity will be 
appalled, and virtue will fiiudder at 
its danger. We are now reduced to 
the deplorable ttate of acting upon the 
defenfive, inflead of being an offenfive 
Thete facts undoubtedly called 
Enquiry ouglit to 
° tuted into thot caufes which 
this once glorious people 
had wound which 
t inflittors of that 
peed ght to be called to an account 
mifconduct. A Right Hon. 
gentleman oppofite to him, who had 
ep greateft promoter of the war, 
Says taid, that when an oppor- 


tunity off.re’d, he fhould negociate 
for peace. That opportunity had oc 
curred, but the overtures made by the 
Chief Conful of France had been re- 
jected with contumely, and treated 
with difdain. For condud he 
fave no reaton, and he truiled that a 
candid and explicit Ceclaration of the 
rcafons which induced the then mi- 
nitters to reject thote overtures: would 
be given before the houfe broke up. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had alio 
repeatedly faid, that the prefont war 
had been eminently fuccefsful. This 
he could not underiiand. Compare 
the motives which are the canle of the 
war, and compare the motives which 
are the caufe of its continuance, and 
let any man prove, if he can, that the 
war has been tuccefitul. He fhould 
fhow that it had been unfuccefsful in 
aimoft every enterprize which had 
been undertaken. Jt has been faid, 
that victory gives fecurity: he would 
only afk, Where was tie fecurity of 
country? Any partial fucceffis 
we bave experienced have been more 
than balanced by the difgraces we have 
endured. ‘Phe principles upon which 
the late minifters entered into the 
war, were uniuit to a degree. He 
fiould nut now repeat them: they 
were inthe breaft of every man who 
had the intereft, welfire, and indeper- 
dence of Great Britain at heart. He 
blamed the principles of the war, as 
impofing and dictating terms and 
forms of government to 4a people, who 
ought to have been treated with more 
All our conquetts in the Eaft 
and Welt Indices were of no fervice to 
this country, as cach country took 
away a part of our domeflic force, 
which (fince the war had been gone 
into) ought to have been employed in 
Europe. It ought to have been em- 
ployed in defence of our own fhores ; 
in place of which additional burthens 
are impoied to fupport the armed af- 
fociations. Here Mr Grey took a 
revicw of the war, and rcprobated the 
concuct of Minifiers. He faic, that 
an inquiry ought to be intiituted into 
the condudt of the old adminitration ; 
were that inquiry fully gone mito, be 
was convinced a vote of high cenfure 
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would pafs upon their condua. This 
ight probably have a good effect 
Ipon the new by af- 
forcing them a letion--that the cuun- 
‘ry was not to be abuicd with ime 
wv, nor the foctal compact to be 
iolated at picature. A vote of cen- 
we upon the late adminiftration would 


mines the enemy, that the Houle 


Was Hcace cht ite be- 
tr bs ‘ a? ' 
Ficy, re Bac, O88 a former 
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conceived it to be Manin w 
politics, that the 
ull policy mu be 
iitce had all our procecaiigs to- 
tions been regulated 
ale, we have 
been at preicut In a fttate of War with 


aads 
- 


eptal mrieciplc of 


— 
ward neutral 


thofe nations. ‘heir ihips have 
numerable compiaints nave made 
upon this kind of proceeding by ail 
the Northern Powers, 
they have been driven to this exXirce 
-mity, and goaded, Gy 
falts we bave offered, to the means of 
retaliation and feli-dcteme, 


at dearcaing ueulrals gcucidliy 
nated wo the rata It 


involved two queitions, wheihcr or ho 


the woods were cuonivaba.d or tree: 


he puttree goods entirely out of the 
Where Haival ijtores were 
acemed contraban Was tot 


certain. The learned Judge of the 
Admiralty fays, that they have only 
become contraband by b ciecnnd 
to, althouch he d:d not know why, 
and that they have bcen efkeemed con- 
traband by praciece only. By our 
trcatv with Rutha, naval fioves were 
brought to tus couutry fince the war 
without mierruption from Prench vet- 
He dhoukt not dwell upon this 
point, as it would be very fully dif- 
cufled im the fequcl of the debate. 
Denmark and Sweden could not fend 


naval but could, and did 
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fend provifions and grain to this coun. 
try. No wilel ts allowed to enter a 
puit when blockaded by our Ree 8: 
he had a very thort obfervation io 
make upon this fylem—France his 
very little, if any, maritime com. 
merce; but from the powerful afcen- 
davey the has acquired on the cay- 
tinent, the can extend her own inie;. 
nal commerce all over Eurupe. He 
had been Intermed, that this countr, 
Carricd On a trade direct with Franc: 
but this trade he as at. 
fording a ineans to France to be ine 
dependent ot Bruvith manufacture en- 
urely. Mr Grey cutcred into a long 
dyteil of the various wars tn which we 
had been engaged trom 1600 dowi- 
war, 
ewirtcs tO entchr a port ia a of 
bhever had been challenged, 
fe then coaciu ded by 
be > tout. refolve ith. into a 
Committes of the whole Hou, to 
take into ton the preteut 
State of the Nati 

Mr laid, ‘that the ion. Gon- 
tleman had gone into a very long de- 
tail of the eper 
war, the failure of which had been at- 
tributed entircly to him, mercly 
caule he had becn Wear M. ni! 


without once thinking, or taking into 


eouicuced, 


‘ 
moving, Phat 


al tions of the 


conhderation, the Various hazards 
which an army had to encounter. 
At ali times, when fubzects of that 


it iture Naa Houte, 


he bed declared his micume 
thas bts Concuct fiould be di 
culled. ‘fhe Hon. Geutheman 4h 

far imi itating, that the county 


was ruined and beggared by ihe late 
Mouifcrs, but upon this te thoud 
aiierward fiy a tew word No wal 
can be carried on by this coun'ry 

we Cettry Lhe Comnmerce and 
vigation of the enemy. this is donc, 
they aic diiabied trom meeting you: 
deitruction cf their milttary fores 
mult depend upow the defrucien 
their commerce. No war can be Cr 
red oa by this country un kfs we ¢i- 
gage a part of our force the 
nent. ble flated the conduct ot 
war as applicable to thefe prin 
ples. Bic admitted that the 4 
tempts which had been made upor 
Ferro! and Cadiz hadf ied; but 
deuicd that the cxpedition to Ho jand 
had not cen attended with fuccels 
one of the obiects of which was & 


that the right of 
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createa diverfion upon the Rhine tn 
fivour of our allies, had been attained 5 
had Sir Rilph Abercromby ex- 
pericneed fuch weather as the feafon 
of the year authored him ta expect, 
he would have been in of 


formly excited the admiration of fur- 
rounding nations. “Phe Northern Con- 
federacy, Which appeared fo tremens 
dous to the Hon. Gentleman, was not 
to be much dreaded. Any wartare 


we might carry on with thofe ftates 


(mferdim, almoit before the Dutch mult be emirely maritime; we have 
ould know that the expedition was the experience of what our fleets have i | 
againtt Holland. Immediately done, and we have the hones of what 
wey Sr Ralph left England, ne was they miy do again. The right: of if 
by a molt dreadful tempeit,  fearching neutrals he detended, and 
which kept bin beating about within contended that we poffuiied that right, 
felt ot the coalt, by which means the inafnuch as bong at war, that we 
enemy was apprized of our defign, and were juitified in taking every means to 
olected a numerous army from all prevent fupplies getting into the ports 
cuatters ia order to oppofe him. One of our enemy. “Phe ttate of the coun- 
nportant ebect had been attamed. try was fird to be dreadful; he ad- 
: fen fal of the tine had been brought mitted that there was a temporary Phi 
fiom Holland, and yet the Hon. tearcity which no human wifdom could 
Gentieman fays, the expedition totally foreice or prevent; he praifed the 
failed Gentlemen would recollect patience of the people under the pret. 
that the army returned in October. fure, but trufted they would have 
The men were as yet unacquainted little more ocertion to exercife it. Le 
t with their officers, and betore the deprecated the plea of exeiting diftrut yA 
regiments could be brought out to and alarm in the minds of the people, Sa ay 
exercile, the fevere weather fetin, and and declared, he thould always oppofe 
continued till March. ‘Phe Hon. Gon-  fuch attempts wherever he miglit mect 
2 tleman blamed the Minifters for delay with Mer Dundas then con- 
fending off the reinforcements to cluded a mort elegant and forcible 
yurallics; but he mutt take all thefe  fpeech, by voting againtt the motion. 
rcumftances into confideration, and Sir Win Young fad, that he would 
0 he will tind that no blame whatever = give bis vote tor the enquiry. ' 
can be attached to the late Mr Pitt fpoke to the following 
Miniters. This was a plain ftate-  effecti—Siv, think thit Gentlemen 
tt ment of facts as they ttood. ‘The cannot be prepared to give a vote for 3. 
Hon. Gentleman, in mentioning all the inquiry, uulets they are alio pre- 
tuofe calamities, as he was pleated to to retract their own principles, 
culthem, which had happened to our and have changed their opinion on 
irmMy, forgot entirely to mention the the nature ot that ftruggle, which a 
ty of our navy, which had been = majoriiy of this Houte and of the 
id beyond any precedent in our country had approved. haope, there- 
tory, Mr. Dundas then read a litt fore, for the honour of the Lioule, 
al thips of the line, frigates, and other and the honour and fafity of the coun- 
of war, which had been try, they will not adopt the tentiments 
tured by the Britith navy during the of thote whole aivice, if followed, 
Wary which amounted to upward would have diminidhed the relources, 
i. thirteen ‘hundred fail of impuired the ttrength, and letlened the 
Tes eccriptions. Jt thefe captures were fecurity of th npire. now pro- 
Called partial fuceeffes, he did ceed to the guefioa of contidence, fo 
bot Know What appellation the far as refpects the 
Gentcinan night fied for the molt Jt was made no obiection to me, on 
rant atchievements. Certain he my cominy into cthee, that Thad ny» 
th. was, Chat all the fuitures of our army, im to confidences but 
ures they can be calied, are more was oojceted to me that 
at ompenlated by the courage, ine office, mm oppontion to a ict ©! | 
and fuccefS of Gur marine. who cid enjoy corfidence. Phe ai 
various tngagements which had ments of ts ** Becaul 
piace war, between our you “ar » fram tume 
“sts aud thofe of the enemy, had uni- deprived of thote Muuierg woo had 
to Vou. N 
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vour confidence, and becaufe they are 
fucceeded by men whofe principles 
are likely to prove the fame, therefore 
you, who put your taith in that very 
let of principles, are to refufe your 
confidence to thefe new Minitters who 
maintain them.”’ So far tor the quef- 
tion of confidence. If, however, thefe 
men fo appointed be not new to the 
Jove and ettcem of the country; if it 
fhould be found that they enjoyed the 
confidence of that Houfe ; if they then 
jhould be found poffeffed of every 
virtue that enfures private efteem and 
public veneration; if one of them 
Should have already reeeived peculiar 
marks of the confidence of that Houle, 
by his appointment to the firit feat in 
it, to its cha'r, by an unanimous vote, 
and in more Scflions than one: * It 
vou, Sir,’ (faid Mr Pitt, turning to 
the prefent Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), “who have received thcie 
marks of confidence, have quitted a 
flare of comparative dignity and re- 
pofe, and accepted a fituation of dif- 
ficulty, thir, furely, is fome proof 
that you have accepted it from pa- 
triotic and honourable motives.” 
will next afk, what man has given 
more proofs of attention to bulineds, 
ot undertianding, and talent, and who 
has more perfonal and hereditary vir- 
tues, than the Noble Lord, who alfo 
forms another part of this admiitftrae 
tion (Lord Hawkefbury) ? wil 
cept that man who is now almolt a 
new member (Mr Fox); |] admit he ts 
an «exception to almolt cvery other 
public nan whom I have ever known ; 
but with that exception, | call upon 
the Gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Houfe to ftake any other man fo fit 
to fill the Ration; and I think I do no 
duparagement to any man among them, 
it Liay, there are none of them fupe- 
rior tomy Hon. Friend. Js it necef- 
fairy to obferve on the talent and legal 
Knowledge of the Noble Lord who is 
to hold the Great Seal? Is the name 
ot Lord St Vincent new, and at a 
poriod of the war, too, in which no 
dcpartment is fo important as that of 
the TS it nothiag, I fay, to have 
ot ofc tead of the Admiralty that 
Noole Lord, whofe name is a fthield 
a bulwark ? Having faid thus much 
on (he gencral queftion of how far his 


Majefty’s prefent Minifters are entitled 


atl 
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to confidence, may [ now be permitted 
to fay afew words on the ground on 
which my colleagues and mytelf have 
retired trom office, the ignorance of 
which is the fole inyftery attending it ? 
To retire voluntarily from fcenes and 
fituations which aaa gratify the high- 
eit ambition, and might be naturally 
fuppoled the objects of their fondett 
hopes and withes, does not apparently 
furnith any prefumption againit the 
honetty and integrity of the motive. 
In my own defence I mutt, however, 
fay, that my condu& for feventeen 
years paft, in which IT have been in 
office, furnifhes nothing on which to 
raife a fufpicion that T would refign 
from any difficulty in my fituation. 
My whole political life is evidence 
againft any fuch infinuation; and, fo far 
from a with to evade difficulty or dan- 
ger, | have, in the month fince I gave 
in my refignation, made mytelf refpon- 
fible fora meafure of the greateft and 
moft critical importance (the failing 
of the North Sea fleet). Here, furely, 
is a proof that T have not fhurned 
difficulty of refpovfibility. Twill fay, 
then, that if | felt a conviction, that 
the meafure to which I have already 
aliuded (Catholic Emancipation), might 
be reforted to with effe@, and that | 
was prevented from. bringing it 
ward in the way only ia which it could 


have complete tuccefs, was perfedly 


right in retiring from my official fitu- 
ation. J do not think, however, that 
the prefent is the fitteft moment to 
difcuts it with advantage to thofe tor 
whofe bencfit it is immediately intend: 
ed; but if ever the queftion hail be 
agitated, I fhall explain myfelt on 
every topic. In adverting however, to 
this fubje¢t, J muft difclaim the phrate 
Catholic Emancipation, fo often and 
fo improperly applicd to it. do 
think that the extenfion of the few ad: 
vantages which {till remain to be grant 
ed to the Catholics, in addition to the 
numerous and important rights and 
conferred upon them dunng 

is Majetty’s reign, dcferves to '¢ 
called Emancipation, 1 do think that 


» the extenfion of thefe few remains 
rights, coming after the Union, W'! 
be as innocent and fafe as it wou! 
have been dangerous and deftructive 
before the completion of that mealure: 


On evcry priuciple of pee? 
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suftice, and liberality, I think it un- 
deniable. Mr Pitt having argued thete 
points at length, and with great force 
and ingenuity, then proceeded to vin- 
dicate himfelf and his colleagues from 
the charge of incurring  fufptcions 
injurious to their Sovereign, by their 
Gicnce. Mr Pitt next adverted to the 
charge of having given a pledge to the 
Catholics, as follows:—As to promiles, 
held out to the Catholics of Ireland, 
by a Noble Lord at the head of the 
Government of that country, whofe 
name is not even at this day mentioned 
but with reverence and etteem, I did 
know that he did make a communi- 
cation to the Catholics of the caule of 
the change in his Majeity’s Councils, 
in order to prevent any miiconception 
that might induce and excite ditcontent 
in that part of the United kingdom. 
alfo faid, that when the obttacles 
which now ftood in the way fhould 
be removed, we would fupport it; but 
if, in the mean time, it fhould be 
— to be brought forward for 
adtious or any other improper pur- 
pofe, that would refit it with firmnefs 
and refolution. | As to any other 
pidge, I gave none, and I am anxious 
to give none. know the Catholics 
themfelves conceived no fuch pledge. 
The Catholics might expeét it, becaufe 
the more I confider the mealure, the 
more neccflary do T think it as a con- 
fequence of the Union. It was natural 
forthem, therefore, to expeét it would 
follow that meafure; but, as to a 
plcige Leing given to them, I diftinétly 
lay there was none. Mr Pitt then 
proceeded to aZfign his reafons on de- 
clining to enter into the general quef- 
tou, it having been fo ably argued 
by his Right Hon. Friend, and the 
{.veral topics having’ been repeated! 

ciicuffed in tormer debates. On thefe 
points, therefore, faid he, I fhall fay 
nothing. On the object of the war 
we are fometimes charged with having 
continucd it for the reiteration of 
Royalty in France. I certainly did fay 
that Royalty was delirable, as being 
the {pectes of government belt fuited 
for that country, and affording mott 
fecurity to us; but I never did fay 
that it was a fixe gua non, in the purtuit 
of which we fhould ever lofe fight of 
One opportunity of peace; fo that the 
charge of changing the objeéts of the 
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war refolves itfelf into this, that we 
did not puriue any particular obje& 
to madnefs, and the extreme of en- 
thufiaim, but combined in our view 
many objects together. We had three 
difting objects in the war—Royalty as 
the form of government moft defirable 
in France; but in cafe that fhould not 
be attainable, then the protection of 
the liberty and independence of Eu- 
rope, connected with the fafety and 
iateretts of this country; and, latly, 
if this object failed alfo, to maintain 
ourtelves fate and fecure in the midit 
of the wreck of nations, and to protect 
the honour, the revenues, and the Con- 
ftitution of Great Britain. Mr Pitt 
next alluded to the charge of dicrets 
ariling from the high price of provi- 
fions in confequence of the war, and 
hoped that Gentlemen would not lay 
out of their confideration the various 
other caules, fuch as the badnefs of the 
feafons, which, as they have been fre- 
quently mentioned, we fhall not now 
repeat. As to the difpute with the 
Northern Powers, he had many reaions, 
he faid, fur not entering tuliy into this 
quettion. Geutlemen had endeavoured 
to fix the fubject with our conduct to 
other nations betide thofe concerned, 
and particuiarly to involve it with our 
difcuihons with America; but the fact 
was, it grew out of the armed Neu- 
trality of 1780, had increaied, and was 
now extended fo as to embrace our 
maritiine rights, and privileges, and 
pui the deareit interefts of the country 
at iffue. The firtt of thefe was, that 
free {hips make tree goods; and on 
this fubject he hoped Gentlemen would 
anfwer the five following queltions :—- 
Firft, then, he denied that free thips 
make tree goods, on the ground boti 
of the general law of nations aud par- 
ticular treaties. Secondly, he denicd 
that the Northern Powers were jul- 
tified in denying our definition of mer- 
chandife, contraband in war; for, he 
contended, that all articies applicable 
to the ufe of war were compre nended 
uncer that appellation. ‘Thirdly, he 
maintained, that in cafe of wlockade It 
was not acecilary that the blockading 
veffels fhouid be clofe to the place, 
but only fo near that a thip could noy 
enter without running a rik of beng 
captured. Fourthily, he demed the 


right of neutral nations to carry of any 
3 Na trade 
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trade which they were rot permi‘ted 
to carry on before the war. And, Fifth- 
ly, he ‘denied the right of neutrals to 
protest their merchant vefitls from 
vilitation, by granting efcorts. Mr 
Pitt bh wih laid down theie five points, 
proceeded to argue them with great 
force and ingenuity, upon general prin- 
ciples, and fpectiic treaties. It had 
bhecn faid, that this principle had al- 
ready been given up in feveral treaties 
formed by this but wouid 
any man ferioufly atiert, that a com- 
promife of this Secs » in afew par- 
ticular inflances for adequate confi- 
ceration, or upon grounds of alliance 
and mutual intereft, was any thing like 
a general derelittion of it? There 
were, he faid, three powers to whom 
it had been ceded by commercial trca- 
tv—to France, for inftance, in the 
treaty which fucceeded the American 
war; but every man mutt ice that it 
principle, in this cafe, w! hich 
conld only remain co-cxilent with the 
continuance of peace, as It was pretty 
obvious that, if France thould be «n- 
eaced in war, it would be mo't pro- 
bly one again Engi. ind ; andit was 
ceded to Holland and Portugal, upon 
the ground of exifting alhance, and the 
rong tappofition that if either of thefe 
Siould be encaged in war, it would be 
on the fide af ors But could it 
enter imto the mind oF any man, fhat 
haceflion would be made to any 
wer in the contemplation of 
withthat Power! if it had 
been even retitted at the cnd of 
American war, a moment at which the 
Heets of the enemy triumphed, not 
only in the feas of Europe, but in 
climes far remote, did it follow that it 
mutt be permuted now, when the 
Hleets of England Were fo 
order to permit the 


cuemy to recruit 
that commerce and marine, by the 


country 3 


aA 


the 


ffiueclion at we 44, Vee 
fo many ativantaees to cur own, and 


wiich 3t was our cuty to kcure and 
perpetuate! He couciuded by voting 
tue moon. 


Mr roie a tew minutes after 


twelve—As have been comp itmented, 
he began by fiying, by the Right } hlon, 
Genthman who tpoke lal, with the 


app Wation of ahew Member, I 
ought, pemaps, to implore the palicuce 


and inculgence. ef the Louie. Sir, 
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the debate which has taken Place has, 
from the very nature of it, introduced 
fo great a variety of topics, that it is 
rather d'ficult to know where to be- 
gin. Butthe Richt Hon. Gentleman 
has, by the latter part of his {peech, fo 
part tculaily pointed at me, that [am 
naturally led to touch firt upon that 
which did not, I mult counfefs, appear 
to me to be cither one of the mort 
folid or the mott tplendid: parts of his 
fpecch. Ile fays, the time will cone 
when we may difeuls the neutral quet- 
tion both as ftatefinen and as lawyers. 
Now, Sir, certainly LT have but tittle 
claim to the firft of thefe characters, 
and none at all to the fecond. But 
with refpect to the queftion itfelf, the 
lion Gent leman, I think, flatcd, firtt 

the neutral principle contended. tur to 
be, that tree bottoms make free goods ; 
fecondly, the contraband principle ; 
and, thirdly, the denial of the right ot 
fearching neutral thips under convoy. 
Theic were the three chief principles: 
there was alfo a fourth, which relates 
to blockaded ports. Upon the firit of 
thefe points, which I contend to be 
the fole point of the 4rmed Neutrality 
of 1780, we have heard it ftated to 
be a Jacobm principle. This Ji- 
principle was broached 
by Frederick the Great, abcut the 
middle the lak century. That 
bicderick wis a philofopher T know, 
but T wever heard he wasa Jacobiu. 
But the Right Hon. Gentleman tee!.ng 
himielt, perhaps, not quite fo much in 
favour with the Church as he was, is 
content to call him Jacobin. Hod it 
been otherwiic, it might rather have 
expected, as Frederick was ne 
Jicobia, but a philofopher, thit we 
ihoud have heard him charactenicc 
as Atheiilicil, We know that one 
the Univerfiites, in the year 1683, con 
aid the principles ot liberty 

for which we have fince contended, 
bccaule they contidered them as having 


a trong and direst tendency to A- 
ticitm 
Mr Fox then took a particular view 


of our ite with the Maritime Po 

ers of the North, and condemned the 

conduct of Mr Pitt and his colleag: 

The Right Hon Genthman chufes 

to think we have repeated opinions {9 

that we are grown callous ty 

reiutation, One of thele op! 
nions 
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rions related to the reftoration 
onarchy France. I belheve, 
t often heard that tated to be the o > 
ject of the Wary but we never ftated it 
as the fine and the Right Hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that there ts 
qa differeuce between the two terms. 
But it we had fo ftated it, we fhould 
not have been muchout. W hen Ko- 
paparte made, In a mott dignified and 
conciliatory manner, his offer to NEQO- 
ciate, what did you fay to him? Re- 
fore the Houfe of Bourbon; that 
| vo hang yourtelf, and then we'll tell 
vou whether we will treat. Was this 
ajine qua non? Bonaparte did not chufe 
ty adopt this mode of conduct, to 
drive himfelf from power, and, per- 
haps, lofe his hfe. Tt is fingular; but 
he did not do this. I fuppofe he was 
not trong enough to be magnanimous 
and polite. The expedition, however, 
to Cadiz, and other places, and the 
experience of two campaigns in Italy, 
have made you ftrong enough to fend 
to Bonaparte, to exprefs a wilh to ne- 
gociate. But is that the cafe? You 
may fend an offer to Bonaparte now. 
lic will have more true policy and 
real diguity than to anfwer you as you 
id him ; though he might perhaps be 
tified, if any thing could juitity the 
(rifling with the happinets of nations, 
Witeturning you fuch an anfwer as you 
returned to him. But this war, it 
kems, his been a fuccefsful one. A 
Kozht Hon. Gentleman, who has had 
a} rincipal thare4a the condu& ot the 
Wary 18 a Curious reafuner, and I cannot 
01 kr that fuch a reafoner fhould 
have procuced fuch an effect; he fays, 
kt us contider that the bufiners of 
England in every war is to dettroy the 
Commerce ofthe enemy; now I think 
our bulines is to confider how we 
Miy the fooneft bring our enenry to 
Peace. But then he alludes to our 
Hival fucceltes. Qur naval fuccefles 
attribute to the fkill, to the 


[nnd 
0d Couduct, to the undaunted valour 
tpirit of our failors. To what do 


‘attribute the failure of out military 2 
to Want 
Vilour in Our army; but to an admi- 
meray which did not know how to 
cect that valour, and that {kill. But 
there have been failures in 
ars, and the Right Hon. Gen- 
veman has aliuded to the lois of Mi- 
“ita. Whether that ifand was loit 


nt of fkill, net to want of 
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by the mifcondut of the Minfters, or 
the troops, or the Admiral, I will not 
fay; but thus much I will fiy, on the 
part of a man for whom I feel the 
deepeft gratitude, that that perfon did 
not refill, but provoked inquiry. But 
there were other fallures—there was a 
failure at Rochtort, an inquiry was alfy 
granted. comes ut, then, that 
this is the only warin which vo in- 
quiry has been granted? It muft have 
ariien from this caute; from the in- 
creafe of confidence, and from the 
giving up more thin our anceftors did 
to the Executive Government. The 
Right Hon. Centieman had fttated the 
increafe of the nmitional debt at one 
hundred and fixty millions. He fays, 
in reckoning the debt, we are not to 
reckon what the income tix is mort- 
gaged to pry oF wiih tais were the 
cale in fMivate concerns. thould like 
it as well as any man in the Houfe. 
But what perfon doves not teel the in- 
come tax! The country feels it as 
the moft burthentome pirt of the debt. 
The argument founded ou the 20 mil- 
lions Of land tax is 4 more play upon 
the words. Itis like a gentleman who 
owes 20,000]. and feils all or part of 
his eitaie to pay it of! lle owes 
nothing afterward, it is true, but are 
not his means and his incooe narrowe 
ed?) With much re truth does the 
Right Hon. Gentleman fiy, that what 
we apply to tie linking fund mutt be 


deducted from the ceit. Bat this 
muit continue with a proportionate 
revenuc. What we pay every year | 
ftate at about gc add to 


that the fum of To,coo,ccol. which 
we pay to the poors rate: is the 
ftate of the country, paving cool. 
annually. ‘Tne Right tion. Grntleman 
ettimated, rather Lane nely as fome 
thought, the land rental of the king- 
dom at 25,000,coc!. Surely, therefore, 
the fituation of a nation paying double 
its whole land rental dcicives the 
fertous contideration. 

In fpring, the fupplementary militia 
Was deitroyed tug unad [pot able force. 
They were fent to Holland. Bat we 
gained the naval force ot Holl ind, and 
if my dates be right, we acquired it 
before the military enterprife began. 
The latter, however, failed, under the 
ditagreeable, mult not fay, disraceful 
circumftances of a conventtou win an 
inferior force. But we are told, that 

at 
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it fucceeded in a third point of diver- 
fion—Now, the object of a diverfion 
is with a fimaller force to divert the 
attention, and to keep in play a larger 
forge of theenemy. You landed, how- 
ever, on a neck of land, and you could 
not, | affirm, have landed with more 
ehance of being baffled by an inferior 
force. No wonder, therefore, that 
the enterprife fuled. We fiud that 
the men were fy unacquainted with 
their officers, that feven months after- 
ward, the Commander in Chief fay , it 
would take two months More to mike 
them fit for fervice. But this army 
yeturned in November. was bad 
weather—fo bad that the men could 
not only not exercife, but could not get 
acquainted with their officers—while 
others were regaling with their friends 
at that feafon, thefe men could not get 
acquainted with their officers till the 
thaw. Let us look at the other tide of 
the queition. In fome places France 
is milder than in England, but in no 
place is fhe fo much milder as to make 
fo great adiflerence. We reje&ed the 
everture of Bonaparte, becaufe no- 
thing but peace could keep him in his 
feat. Our refulal, perhaps, warmed 
him, and kept out the cold. During 
thefe fubfequent months, paffed in 
fuch nullity here, Bonaparte, from his 
exhaufted country, and from his al- 
leged exhaufted reputation, formed an 
army, and when fummer came he went 
to another froft, and carried bis army 
over Alpine fnows. The cold did not 
prevent him from pafling them—he 
could do this, though Britifh regiments 
could not be fent in fhips to the 
Mediterranean. Am J tothink our 
Ally fo flupid as not to with for the 
acceflion of 26,000 Britifh troops? Was 
this the ftate of things formerly ? 
Would the Duke of Mariborough and 
his troops have been deemed an in- 
cumbrance ?) Where is our reputation 
gone?) The battle of Marengo came. 
Suv, 1 am not one of thofe who deny 
that fortune has a great fhare in the 
affairs of war: but, ] mult confefs, that 
never heard of a campaign in which 
fortune iecmed to have kets to do than 
in that. And row comes the Conven- 
tion otf Hohenlindcn, under circum- 
ftances which the country ought never 
to torget- The Emperor icnds a Mi- 
niftter to Luneville to negociate, in con- 
jusQion with Great Britain. A naval 
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armiftice was demanded by Prin-s 
which it was right, perhaps, to refur., 
But then a feparate treaty was pro. 
poted. What was your reafon for po. 
fuling it?) Was it froma priacip)s of 
futh tothe Emperor? Did he atk j:> 
Was it not for his interef that we 
thould negociate at the fame time he 
did? Well, Sir, after the Conveation 
of Hohentinden expired, the war was 
renewed. And here I come toa np. 
table inftance of the diffrence between 
eloquence and wifdom. ne Right 
Honourable Gentleman {aid he would 
advile the Emperor, as a fpeator, to 
continue the contelt. Againt the pre- 
diction, however, of that Gentleman, 
the Emperor found that he had rifked 
much by the continuance of the war, 
and the country, with a fottith fupi- 
dity, refufed, upon a principle of faith, 
which was not exacted, totreat. Now 
mark the event. The Emperor makes 
a feparate peace. All Europe was to 
be converted againft France. The 
fuccefs of the war bas been, that nearly 
all Europe is againft{ you, and that fo 
far from maintaining our influence on 
the continent, the war which we had 
undertaken, to preferve the balance of 
power, has ended in an event unex- 
ampled. A great continental peace 
has been concluded, including in it 
Germany, Spain, and Italy, and this 
country, fo far from taking the lead in 
it, is as much out of it as any of the 
pettictt Princes in Germany. This 's 
the end of a war for eftabithing rec 
procal relations between the different 
Powers. 

Mr Fox next proceeded to animad- 
vert on the conduct of his Mavettys 
Minitters, on their repeated refudals te 
treat for peace with France, and tht 
haughty and feurrilous language 
which they fpoke of that tuly grea 
man now at the head of the French 1 
public, raifed by his wifoin and valour, 
Did that great man refufe inquiy, 
when his country was diftratted # 
home, and menaced with the mot fore 
midable dangers from without? No 
It was his policy to inquire into ti 
extent of the evils by which his cov™ 
try was furrounded, in order to app! 
a Vigour comincafurate to the cater 
of the mitchief, by which means he w% 
able to furmount it, and fubdue Europ* 
to peace; and even now he a= 
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vinced that great man had a mind fu- 
perior to the narrow and vindictive po- 
licy which had guided the condua& of 
his Majefty’s Minifters through the 
whole of the war, and above throwing 
any liberal impediment in the way of 
pacification. Mr Fox then went over 
the remaining topics of Mr Pitt’s fpeech, 
to which he replied with his wonted 
{pirit and ability. He concurred in the 
encomiums lavilhed by that Gentle- 
mai) on certain members of the new 
aiminittration, particularly Lord St 
Vincent, to whofe profeffional charac- 
ter, as well as ability in his new de- 
partment, he joined in every juft praife; 
tothe integrity and talents of the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he alto 
concurred in the panegyric of his pre- 
deceffor; and had only to exprefs his 
{urprite, that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man could be induced to abandon a fi- 
tution, which he had long filled with 
honour and advantage, in order to at- 
fume another, where, in fuccecding to 
the fame meaiures profeffed by his pre- 
deceffor, he was fo likely to forfeit the 
ponennr he had fo juftly acquired. 

Jutastothe Noble Lord (Hawkefbury), 
he had no doubt of his having been, as 
the Right Hon. Member had ttated in 
his: panegyric, ten years in 
ment, and a clote attendant on buli- 
nefs. But he could not help thinking 
there feemed fomething very advanta- 
geous to the character and feclings of 
the Noble Lord, detigued in his new 
apporntment, by placing him in that 
peculiar fituation which muft render 
tum the director—propofer of a peace 
with that very French government, 
with whom he had fo often decland 
utterly impoffible to treat, as a fet 
of Jacubins and regicides; and, not 
content with the ordinary fpirit of con- 
Gudting the war, was for cutting the 
matter fhort, by marching directly to 
Paris. This language of the N_ bie 
Lord, as well as thofe illibéral epithets 
of © Child of Jacobinif and gauly 
Puppet of its Principles,’ too frequcnt- 
ly uled by others of the miniiterial 
members toward Bonaparte, Mr F x 
tepiobiated, as weak and repreheufi- 
ble, and fuggefted not an inapt fimile 
for the hew adminittration, as no kis 
deferving the appellation of caudy pup- 
fets, Moved omy by wires held in other 
hands. He next adverted to the fub- 
Jc of the union with Ireland, and atk- 
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ed, what fort of benefit were the peo- 
ple of England to expect from a mea- 
jure which united them (if the lan- 
guage of minifters deferved eredit) with 
a nation, the great mafs of whofe inha- 
bitants, near five millions in vumber, 
were difitfeAed tothe government, and 
could not be kept quict without mar- 
tial law, or rather by depriving them 
of all law? He dreaded this example, 
as leading to the adoption of martial 
Jaw in this country, which he fhould 
depreeate as the death of the Britith 
conttizution; but, with refpect to lre- 
land, he muft be convinced the fault 
was not theirs originally. There was 
no inftance of a whole people difaffea- 
ed toward the government noderwhich 
they lived, unlefs there was fomething 
peculiarly and radic lly bad in that go- 
verument. kuew the people of Ire- 
land charaferittically aod tatimately, 
many of them perlonally—he always 
thought and ipoke of them with fenu- 
ments of eftecm and admiration, be- 
caufe he never knew nor heard of any 
people, whether in the lower or higher 
orders, who, be was convinced, would 
be more grateful for protection, or more 
eafily goverucd under a mild and libe- 
ral iyitem: and, with refpect to the 
Catholics, the Right Hon. Gentheman 
denicd that any pledge was given to 
them, yet he believed, tt could not be 
denied, that promifes was held out to 
them in what wasy perhaps, improper- 
ly called emancipation. He concluded 
by fupporting the motion. 

Mr Pitt {aid a few words in explana- 
tion. 

Mr Addington intreated the indul- 
gence of the Houfe in a few words of 
reply to the Hon. Member who 
fpoke laft but one. The Hon. Member 
had thought to mak. fome allujons 
to him and fis colleagu:s, and to alicit 
that they ffood pl ded to purfue the 
fame meafurcs as then predeceffors.— 
But he conld affure th Hon. Meniber, 
and the Houte, that ne was not pledg- 
ed to fupport or reject any it of mea- 
fures, merely thoy were or were 
not thof: of any fetofimen, vordidhe teel 
himfcif bound by ay priuciple, except 
that cf an carnett auc honourable wiih 
for the fervice of hi. foveretgn, and the 
advantaye of his country. With ref. 
pect to the fubject of peace with the 
enemy, he coud affure the Hon. Mem- 
ber, his Maijcfty’s Monittere were ear- 
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ery! difpofed to that defirable object, 
and determined to oppote nothing on 
their parts unfair and unreafonable to 
mpede an event fo devoutly to be 
withed. They had no reafon to ima- 
gine the eneny indifpofed for peace, or 
cdehrous of throwing in its Way any un- 
farmountable icles. He could, 
therefore, ail ire the Gentleman, 
thatin the t cic nce of a cale to very 
congenial to his feelings, his Mijefty’s 
Miuitters felt no difpoution to interpofe 
any Jauguage of naired or of an intem- 
perate kind; bart cert —_ they were 
fiimly determined, however pacific thy ir 
withes, to hften to no terms, derezato- 
ry to that pre-cminence of our navy, to 


sich we owe our becurity and cuin- 


mercial profperity 
an 
Mr Grey vephied, and at 
the moroing the hous 
) 
Ayes 105 3 Noes 2913 Majority I 
Adiourncd. 
— 


HOUSE OF LOR 


of the floule tu thete noble, gallant, 


and difling ui hed commanders, who 
had fo foug “ht, and woo had 
to decidedly ol tained the v ctory of the 
Danith feet betore Copenbagen. He 
would move, too, with no lets warmth, 
the thanks of the Hon to the ofh- 
COTS, and wero bal 
with fo courage tuk aimed the 
gagement, and atchieved the 
dcteat of the enemy’s fleet. Much as 
might be faid for the glory and henour 
of the Britsth arms, he had to add that, 
the whole courte of our naval tuceeds, 
wasin itielt of greater importance, nor 
hkely to be attended More impor- 
tant and cxtcniive benctits to the Bri- 


‘, 
viih empire He then 


moved the 

thanks of the Hoafeto Admiral Sir 

Hyce rker, Line obtained 
eh 


over Daal fect, Ob nd of 


‘ 


i 

é . Phe J t NOVEC, that 


the thanks of the Houle thould be 
given to Vice-Admiral Lord Nelit 
to Rear-Admuiral Giaves 3; to the Ho: 
Colonel Stewart, of the ag regiment 
of foot; together with the officers, ma- 
rines, atid dailors, ferving on board the 
Britith Geet. 

Tie Duke of Cla e faid, it might 


in hum to rife 


ready mentioned. He complimented 
Lord Nelfon hi: ghly on his courage and 
intrepidity, which fortune feemed to 
back in every enterprize in which he 
was engaged; and acknowledged his 


own perfonal obli gation, as a prince of 


the | b! rt, 


to the gallant cor nm inders, 
and to the whole feet, for the accom. 
pifhment of a victory, which, proba. 
bly, in its effect, would rettore the 
polltthons on the conainent to his fa 
mily, together with the peice and fe. 


curity of the Brituh empire and of 


Europe. 

17. Vheir Lordthips proceeded at a 
late nour of the eveuing to the orde 
of the day, for the ic coud 
the bal for empowering his My 
apprehend and detain in cultody tach 
perfoas as may be fufpected of con- 
agimit his perfon or govern. 
ment; and the report of the fecret 
committee being previoufly read, 

The Earl of Moira rote, not for the 
purpote, he faid, of oppofing the bill, 
which fhould receive bis affent, if it 
could be proved that it was necefliry ; 
but to object to the want or fut 
evidence to effablith the report, ae 
therefore iniufficient to bear their 
Lordihips out in the pafling of a bil, 
which went to fufpend one of the mot 
privilege of Englifhmen. 

Lord Hobart admitted the meafure 
to be a flrong one, and fuch as necet- 
fity alone could jufify that papers 
were not laid befo re the Houte 
al was matter of formality, as they 
were transferred to the committee ot 
the Commons, and could not, with- 
out an addrefs to his Majefly, be 
sot out of thar hands betore. 
patch and prompitude were now f- 
cctiary, and he apprifed th Houfe that 
the bil would be propoizd to pis 
thre ugh all its flages io- ht. 

hore Holland oppofed the bill altoge- 
ther, as anantracthon, wanton and crue! 
on the rights of ngh Nn, wit a 
fhadow ot prpot that there was 4a! ny 
in “the country; Ireland 
Was a victim of fuch adts of the kyit- 
lature. 

Lord Grenville fupported the bul, on 
the grounas t that onitituth nal 
tection which the legiflature owed to 
the country. 

‘the gucttion was then put and ca 
ried without a divifion. The til the 
paficd. Adjourned. 
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GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 
Phe following copy of a letter from 
L General Sir John Tiely 
Hutchinfon, K. B. addreiYed to the 
Right Hon. Henry Dundas, has been 
re ceived rs the office of the Right 
Hon. Lord Hobart; as alfo the copy 
et aletter from Lord Elein, addreti- 
ed to the Right Hon. Lord [law 
bury. 
Camp before Alexandria, 
Sik, Aprid 
Itis with great pleaiure that. I am 
to inform you of the fuccefs of a corps 
of Turks and Britiih, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Spencer. ‘Uhev were 
ordered from hence about ter days ago, 
for the purpofe of forcing the enemy 
trom the town and caitie of jvofetta, 
hich commands the navigation of the 
Nile, This operation has pertoctiy 
fucceeded. We are now matters of 
the weflern branch of thet river, and 
Of courte have opened a communica- 
tion with the Delta, from which we 
{hall cerive all neceiTary fupplies, as 
French have {carcely any ti 
and none capable of making any 
jerious refiltance, 
Thee nemv had about eight } hundred 
men at Rofetta when they were at- 
tacked. ‘They made but a feeble ef- 
tort to fuftain: themielves, and retired 
to the right bank of the Nile, leaving 
men killed and prifoners. ‘They 
‘Hea parriion in the fort, againft which 
vur batteries opened on the 16t th, and 
roth. init. ‘The 
» are the fame as were grant- 
Cu ty ib ec attle ot Abouk} ire 
have ihany gations to Col onel 
Penccr, tor the Zeal, activity, and mi- 
nm the ped has ditplayed 
ionour to be, &c 


dia, Hore HINSOX, 
ight Hon, Dundas, tc. We, 


repy' of aletter from Tor d Elvin to 
Hawkeibury, dated Conlt anti- 
hople, May 9. 1801, 
My Lo: IR} 
Mr Mor; ler ha 
Vou. 


lurrendered on the 


ving returned from E- 


gy pt, the fatis dion of being 


particular account of 
proce edings in t 
hitherre been 
municate. He left the 
Alexandriaon the 22d ult. 


At that time the énemyv remained in 
their jirong pofition:upoa the heights 
near the ealtern walls of Alexandria, 


tTheie numbers ibout comen. They 
were fill in-anx: 


ceiving re-inforcements, 


them as coming trom 
the tul HS. 


The lois of the enemy, according to 


the numero isreports had been 
Mens 


ertain! yexec eds 
oi 


colleéied, 


and a grea oriecers ¢ 


Fou Generals are Known to have 
encouragement ie eurs 


killed. Every 
to have been-given and Lehlout to the 
Freneh atmy to enture their tm@it 
exertions. Among other things, 
Were taught to expect no quarter from 
the Britith. ‘Ihe priioners agree, that 
re no part of this wae had fuch hard- 

sehting or fuch determined bravery 
ever been as they have nyt with 
from our army in Egypt. 

I pre(ume that Sir Ik. uinh Abercom. 
by’s abtence from the camp, in conte. 
qu ience of bis wounds on the 
March, had created a momentary ful 
peniion of our operations ; and the ir- 
reparable lots oceationed by his death, 
muft allo neceflarily have checked the 
projecution of plans, in tie foymation 
and execution of which he had always 
borne fo leading a i part. Phe Capiein 
Pacha did not arrive in time to ee Sir 
Ralph Abercromby ; but it appears 
that General Hatchinion followed his 
Fxceliency’s intention felative to the 
troops on board the Turkiih ficet, by 
emploving them againit Rotetta, end 
ly d lireéted Colonel Spencer, 

having under him a corps of about S00 
thy to proceed with the ‘’urks to 
that expedition. The town was eva- 
without. refiitance. Some guns 
ere brought to bear upon the fort of 
St Julien, which commands the en- 
trance of the: The gersrifon of 
368 men furrendered on the. oth ult. 


79 . Rah 


to lav before vour Lordthip a far more 
the ‘affairs’ and 
that country, than 
in my power to com- 
camp before 


ou3-e xpectatl on re- 
particularly 
that which had been announced to 


Admiral Gan. 
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Rahmanich was fti!l im the hands of 
the French. They had fortified ir, 
with a view to fecure their commu. 
mications from the upper part of the 
Delta, and Upper Egypt, whenoe they 
received their provifions. 

Under thefe circumitances, General 
Hutchinion has very much itrength- 
ened nis potition between Aboukir and 
Alexandria, not only by a range of 
works in front, but particularly by o- 
pening the fluices which kept in the 
waters in the lake on thei ieft; and 
if, as is fuppofed, this inundation thall 
extend over the whole of the plain, to 
the eafl of the Lake Maniotis, the. 
communication between Alexandria 
and Rahmanich, which is the enemy’s 
neareft point, will be eight o1 nine 
day’s journey without water. 

Having taken thefe meafures, Gen. 
Hautthinion was to transfer his head- 
quarters to Rofetta on the 23d ultimo, 
to which place he had already fent 
forward a {trong detachment, amount- 
ing above gco Britith, including Co- 
lonel Spencer's corps ; and he was im- 
mediately to proceed from thence, 
with nearly an equal number of the 
Captain Pacha’s troops, again{t Rah- 
suamich, where the French were une 
deritood to have aflembied 3000 men. 

On the other hand, advices had Leen 
yoceived feveral days betore trom the 
Garand Vizier, dated at Beibcis, from 
which it appeared, that his Highneis, 
by sooo nren from 
Diezzar Patha, had paiied the deiert, 
and had advaneed, fo far towards 
Cairo, without meeting with oppofi- 
tion either at Salahich or at Belbeich. 
Ife had alfo detached a corps which 
has taken pofleffion of the town of 
Damietta, though the fort of L’Eibe, 
is itl in the hands of the French, 

It is not expected that his Hichnets 
wi experience any material retittance 

at the town of Cairo. And it x: 
the determination of General Hutchin- 
fon to afford his Highnets tuch aid as 
may be requibte towards the attachung 
the fortifications which the French oc- 
cupy near to the town, if it is neceffa- 
rv to reduce them by force, 

General Hutchinfon has further re- 
eeived a favourable letter from Murad 
Bey, faying he is ready to jojn us when 
we come into his nexghbourhood. 

ham happy to add, that our army 
the highedt health and fparits. 
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The climate and weather had hitherty 
been moft propitious. The natives 
had aquired the greatelt degree of con. 
idence trom the proclamation ifued 
by our army, and were Continuing to 
bring in horfes and provifions in gieat 
plenty, Nearly 1000 of our cavalry 
are now weil mounted there ; and we 
have itill above 11,000 mfantry in the 
neld. ‘The urmoit degree of unanimi. 
ty prevails between the Britith and 
Turkith troops. 

I have the honour te be, &c. 

(Signed) LGIN. 

Right Hon. Lord Hawkefoury, Cec. 


— 
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Russia. 

We are happy to find, that from the 
pacife difpofition, or the political fyf- 
tem of the Emperor Alexander, the 
difpute with the Northern nations is 
on the point of being put into a train 
of adjuflment; and that the embargo 
upon the Biitith thips ja the different 
ports of Ruffia, has been recalled as a 
prehide to defirable an event. Bve- 
ry thing of a doubtful nature at the 
Court of St Peterfburg feems to be ad- 
jilited, excepting the Emperor’s inten- 
tion of adhering to the principle of 
his grandmother’s code, that free bot- 
toms fhould make free goods; anc we 
have ftijl reafon to bcticve, notwith- 
lianding the amicable appearance ot 
the moment, that he is as refolutely 
determined to adhere to this principle 
agever. Jt may perhaps be modified 
in its application, and affented to up- 
on fuch modification by Great Britains 
in conieguence of the libe rality of the 
Emperor’s prefent condu&, but we 
have no idea that its bafis will be ree 
linquifhed, ar even effentially depart 
ed from. Situated, however, as Rut 
fiais at prefent, be the motive of the 
Emperor what it may, he could not 
poflibly have a wifer pari. To 
have detained and fequefrated the 
private property of a fiw British mer 
chants, could have been but of little 
real fervice to the empire if the cafe 
of actual hoftilities, aad he has only 
refigned gratuitoufly what, from his 
own prefeng imbecility and the firength 
of the Britith fleet in the Baltic, it ws 
obvious he mutt have refigned by ae 
if he had rafhly trufted to the fate° 
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Count de Woronzow, Pienipoten- 
tiiry from the Emperor of Ruffia, hada 
private audience of his Britannic Majef- 
ty on the ath of June, to deliver ats cre- 
dentiais. ‘To which be was introduced 
ty the Right Hon. Lord Hawkefbury. 


FRANCE. | 

The negociation between Great Bri- 
{ain and France is carried on with 
move than common affiduity. M. Orto 
between the 18th and 24th June, re- 
ceived not lef$ than three communica- 
tions in the courte of 24 hours. Bo- 
if he be not honeit in thete 
tranfictions and proteftations, is at lea‘t 
politic: he has taken the coolett and 
the wifeft flep to allay the fpirit of do- 
mefic irritation, and thould the nego- 
ciations ultimately fail, which we have 
reafon to belicve are Rill advancing be- 
tween England and France, he will 
have the advantage of attributing the 
failure*to the Britith minittry. 

We cannot help remarking the alte- 
ration of tone manifefted in fome of 
the French papers. ‘The following 
pailage deferves to be noticed, “ Isthe 
Britih Government,” fays the Moni- 
tewr, “ fincerely detirous of putting 
an end tothe prefent war? pre- 
ient minifter tays fo. We fha'l proba- 
bly know in what eftination his 
protefiations ought to be held. The 
minifternil journals frequently repeat 
that evefy thing is in motion on the 
coait of France, in order to an expe- 
dition again!t England. It is from them 
that the details of thefe preparations 
are learnt at Paris. What object hive 
they in view? Do they with to exat- 
perate {till more two nations which 
lave already been too long engaged in 
fighting However this may be, we are 
bold to itate, in the molt pofitive man- 
ner, that an honourable and jutt peace 
is the firit concern of the French Go- 
vernment; war is only its fecond.” 


SPAIN—PORTUGAL. 


The invation of Portugal has at 
length commenced. It appears by the 
French Journals, that the left wing of 
the Spanith army has entered the Por- 
luguefe territory without experiencing 
any effective refittance; and that the 

. Spaniards have made themfelves maf- 
ters of Olivenza and Monte Major, 
two frontier towns of feeble fortitca- 

Monge Elvas, a tewn furrounded by 
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works projected by the celebrated La 
Lippe, and about a hundred miles from 
Lifbon, is allo belieged ; but it is judly 
fufpected, that from the unwarlike fpi- 
rit ot the people, this mafs of defen- 
fible outworks is not likely to make any 
very itrenuous or durable oppofition 
againft a formidable attack. The 
trance of the Spaniards, under the 
command of rhe Prince of Peace, isto 
be fucceeded by that of the. French; 
the firit divilion of whofe army, defti- 
ned to this enterpriz:, and contifting of 
1250 men, had arrived from Perpignan, 
and been received in Catalonia with e- 
very demoniiration of joy. It is tta- 
ted moreover, that M. de Pinto had 
reached Paris upon an extraordinary 
embaily, and that he was furmihed 
with tull powers either for an armiitice 
or a definitive peace. The preliminary 
demand on the part of the French Go- 
verament was, it fcems, an embargy 
on all English veffels, and that the 
Portugueie ports ihould be fhut againft 
this country. The full powers of M. 
de Pintodo not appear, however, to 
have extended quite fu far as to affent to 
fucha propofition, forhe hasreturned to 
Lifbon for additional initructions. In 
the mean while the Spaniih army is ad- 
vaucing towards the Portugueie capi- 
tal, and that of the French is approat- 
mating its borders, if it has nog al- 
ready entered upon them. 


GERMANY. 


The French troops are faid to have 
evacuated the enemy's territory. AN 
the troops have rcturned to the left 
bank of the Rhine. ‘Lhe Imperial ar- 
my lately on the Radnitz has on its 
part returned in Bohemia, Swabia, and 


wand Frinconia; and general toe 


countries fituated Letween Bohemia, 
the Hereditary States, and the Rhine, 
have been reftored to the Princes of 
the Empire to whorn they belong. A 
regiment of cavalry and a demi-br- 
gide of infautry ttul occupy the Bi 
gau, until the agents of the Duke of 
Modena, to whom that country is to 


‘be given up, fhail arrive tu take 


fion of it. As the Duke of Modena 
has yet no troops of his own, it has 
been agreed that an Auman regiment, 
to be acknowledged by both powers, 
fhall ferve as auxiliary troops to the 
Duke of Modena. The fortifications of 
Dufleldorff, Ebrenbreititeig, Cailel, and 
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Kell, have been Cemulihed, conform. 
able to an article cf the treaty of Lu- 
ueville. Vhole fortreiles are to remain 

ithe fame ftate im which they were 
when evacuated by the French. Seve- 
ral commanders had evacuated the 


sight bank of the Rhine without draw. 


tement of the conditions in 
left the forutications of 
thote place: » Dhe cepet ct war ha- 
vung required fuch it&ements, the 
Commanders at Dutieldorit and tove- 
ral other points, have becu obliged to 
pafs over to the mght bank, to draw 
Up flatements of the condition of the 
iortreties, and to cante them to be 
tixned by the Syndics of the diilcrent 
Cites. 


lg Up a ita 
i¢h they 


IraLy. 

All the right bank of the Adige ts 
vecupicd by the French army. 

Some difierenees alfo touk place be- 
tween the Pope and Citalpine Repub- 
lic, resetting the boundaries on the 
tide of Romagna. It has been decided 
that the treaty ot Tolentino thall be 
the umpire upon this oeccalion. Con- 
fcquentiy the countries which the Cif 
alpine government has with- 
out forming part of the ancient terri 
tory ol Romagua, muit have been eva- 

cuated, the Pope having ceded by the 
treaty of ‘Tolentino the legations only 
of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna. 

in ‘Tufeany the Preftdis have. been 
putinto the hands of th re French ar- 
amy. ‘Phe French troops have occupi- 
ed hitello where the v found forme 
excellent artillery. The part of the 
of that belonged to the King 
of Naples, is o¢cupied “by the French. 
Porto ‘Langone is fuiliciently iupplied 
with provitions. Porto Ferrayo has 
not fuewn a diipohition to turrenders 
Che council of ttate is engaged in dif- 
cufing the proper ineans of removing 
the fequeftration in Belgium. ‘This 
important bufinets will be tpcedily de- 
cided. 

Ecyrr. 

No material change has taken placg 

in Egypt fince our lat, other than that 
iced In the gazette. 


IRLLAND. 


Dublin Calle, May 2s The Earl 


Hardwicke, who embark d at Holy- 
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head, yefterday evening at cighto’clock, 
on board his Majeity’ § yacht the Dor. 
ict, arvived inthis harbour at fix o “clok 


this mornings His Lordthip, on his ar- 
rival in Dablin, w Was received by the 
Lord-mayor, aldermen, fherif®s and 
commons, of the city of Dublin. His 
Lordthip, attended by a igquadron of 
dragoons, proceeded to the cat ‘ley and 
upun bis arrival there at twelve o'clock 
was introduced in torm to bis excel- 
leney the Marquis Cornwallis, who re- 
ceived him fitting under the canopy of 
ftate .in the pretence chamber, from 
whence a procc flion was made, in the 
ufual ftate, to the council-chamber; 
the council fitting, his Lordthip’s com- 
niiflion was read, and the oath being 
edininiftered to him, his excellency 
Was tivelted with the collar of the molt 
iiuttrious order of St Patrick, and re- 
ceived the fword of ftate trom the 
Marquis Cornwallis. His Excellency 
after wards repaired to the 
chamber, and received the compliments 
of the nobility, and other perfons ot 
dittimtion, upon his fate arrival, and 
taking upon him the government of 
Ircland. 


LONDON. 


Perhaps at no period were the Cable 
nets of Europe ever in a greater 
motion aud perplexity: ail is buitle, 
intrigue, and activity ; new alliances 
forming, and new plans projecting. It 
is impeflible te predict whe will in the 
end be friends or foes, or whether war 
thall again be rekindled. 

Since our laft report, confiderable 
bodies of troops have been imbarked, 
juppoted defined for Egypt. 

June 5. Yeiterday his Majefty com- 
plied the lixty-third year of his age; 
on which eccaiion the park and Tower 
uns were fired, and there was every 
dcmonttration of joy and congratuli- 
tion throughout the metropolis. 

. The Gazctte of Saturday contain? 
the ‘ he of council for removing the 
emibargo on Ruffian and Danith hips. 
Gur neercourie with thofe powcrs 
tieretore rekored to its former toot 

22. The Gazette of Saturday, con- 
tains an order of council, of the 16th 
justant, taking off the embargo on 
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Swedith veilels, and revoking the or 
der for the nou payment of bills drawa 
from that country. 

The fubfidics paid for the troops of 
the Ewprefs of Ruffia, King of Swe- 
den, King of Prutiia, Elector ot Bava- 
ra, blector of Hanover, Duke ot 
Brunfwick, Landgrave of Hetle Call; 
end the tums paid for ali Brith troops 
fuiving on the Continent at Eurepe, 
and money remitted thither for extra- 
ordinary military fervices the 
war ended in 1763, amounted to 
10,626,9971. Os. rd. 

‘The money expended on the Con- 
tinent in the four years ending April 
1797, including the Imperial Loan and 
the advances to the Emperor, a- 
mounted {0 14,988,422 gs. 6 d. 
The total expences abroad from the 
beginning of the war to the fame 
viod, including the fubfides to 
and Sardinia, amounted to 
32,810,977]. as. 2d. 

— 


EDINBURGH, 


The Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas of Ar- 
nifton has taken his feat as Lord Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. ‘The 
late Lord Chief Baron, now Sir James 
Montgomery, took leave ofthe Court in 
the moit reipectful manner. ‘This ve- 
nerebie and much retpected Judge has 
pretided in the Exchequer about 26 
Vvears. Whilft integrity, attenti®n, and 
candour, with a profound knowledce 
of his profeiional duties, diluecuiihed 
him as a Judge, benevolence ot heart, 
aidever) other virtue which can a- 
coin the human character, endeared 
him to fociety asaman. From his of- 
Wal dituation he has now withdrawn 
0 enjoy in retirement, and in the e- 
Vening of his days, the rich confola- 
aren of @ Virtuous mind, the infepa- 
Mane Companions of a goud man. 

The Magiitrates and Council have 
refolved, that a Monument, in honour 
‘tGeueral Sir Ralph Abercromby, be 
Placed on the Wall of the High 
Church. 

laft, the rf inftant, 

ative in Parliament, in 
Hon. Robert Dun- 
es OF Arnifton, now Lord Chief Ba- 
Aron, a very cioquent 


returned his- thanks to the 
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frecholders for their having chofen him 


their Reprefehtative in”two fucceff ve 


llaments. 


Fis Lordthip took a 
fhort view or pabhe affairs, and of his 
conduSt in Parliament, during the latt 
eleven years, in whieh he had the ho- 
nour to fit as their Reprefentative,*% 
period as full of danger and well 
founded alarm, both from foreign enes 
mies and domeftic foes, a3 any period 
in our hiitory. He noticed alfo the 
prefent Gtuaiion of the country; he 
obferved, that uncer the blefhag of 
Providence, the vigorous exertions of 
our gallant foldiers and seamen, which 
had never been furpaifed in ancient or 
modern times, had difpelled the cloud 
which fome months ago hung over 
thefe kingdoms. 

The election then proceeded, when 
Robert Dundas, Efq. of Melville Caf: 
tle, was unamimoully chofen Repre- 
fentative for the County. 

Mr Dundas, in a very elegant and 


‘appropriate fpeech, returned his fin- 


cere thanks to the gentlemen of the 
county for the great honour they had 
done him. 

Mr Dundas gave a very elegant en- 
tertainment im the afternoon, to the 
electors, and feveral other gentlemen, 
at the New Aticembly Rooms, George 
Strect. 


A Tribute to the Memory of General Sir 
Ralph Aberceamby, 

June 2. This evening at fix o’clock, 
in purfuanee of orders trom the Righe 
Hon. the Lord Provott, his Majetty’s 
Lord Licutenant for the city, tie bat- 
talions and corps of arullery and infan- 
try, compofing the Royal Edinburgh 
Volunteer Brigade, paraded in the 
centre walk leading to the Mcadows in 
deep funcral umiorm, and being form. 
ed in elofe cclumn, the left in front, 
avd the mulic, drums, and fifes; if rear 
of each battalion and corps, the whole 
reverfed arms, and the column march- 
ed off in flow time, opening from the 
left in fucec dition, the bands, drums, 
and fifes, porforming in avery folemn 
manner, marches, and other plain- 
tive picces cf mufic, tome of which 
were compoted tor the melancholy oc- 
cahor. 

The column: entered Barntsfield 
Links by the ¢afernm approach ; and on 
being halted, “iouldered arms, anck 
formed the belt lime that the ground 
would adinit of. Lhe battalious and 

corps 
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corps then formed each a feparate 
fynare, and after facing inwards, and 
while the whole reited on arms in that 

ofition, the Orders, ifued by 
his Royal Highneis the Commander in 
Cbief of his Majelty Forces were read to 
each corps aud battalion by its Com. 
manding Officer. 

The battalions and eorps afterwards 
fhouldered arms, reduced their fyuares, 
formed line, unmnufled Grams, fixed 
bayonets, and marched off by tubdivi- 
fions from their right ia quick time. 

The crowd of fpectators on this oc- 
cafion was inymente, but every thing 
was conducted with a precition highly 
creditable to the brigade, and without 
the fmalleft confuhlon. ‘Phe iccne was 
altogether folemu and impreffive be- 
yond any thing that can be conceived. 
feclings of the fpcctators feemed 
unifon with thote of the brigade 
ali feemed deeply impreiizd with the 
lufs which fociety and the couatry have 
fufdained, and to join with cordiality 
in paying the tribute of refpect, attec- 
tion, and gratitude, to the memory of 
aman atl an officer, upon whofe like 
we ihall not foon look ayair,” 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Horfe Guards, 16th Moy 
The recent events which have occurred 
in Egypt, have induced his Majeity to lay 
his mo gracious commands on his Royal 
Highnels the Comman ter in Chief to con- 
vey to the troops employed in that country, 
his Majeity's higheit approbation of their 
gondud; at the fame titne his Niajetty has 
deemed it expedient, that thete his gragous 
fentiments fheuld be communicated to every 
part of his army, not doubuay that all 
ranks will thereby be infpired wich an ho 
nourable fprit of emulation, and 
deiire al ciftinguifhiog theanfclves in their 

country's berWice, 
Under the bieffing 
his Majefty afcribes the fuccefics thac have 


attended the exertion of his troops in Eyypi, 


to that determined bravery which is in- 
herent in bur his Marcity defires 
it may be foiemuly, and molt foresbly 


imprefied on the confideration of every part 
of the army, thae ir has been a itri® obfer- 
vance of order, difcipline, and military 
tense, which has given its full chergy to the 
native valour of the troops, aad has enabled 
them proudly to affert tht tuperiority of the 
national miliary charaer, i fituacions un- 
commonly arduous, and under curcumitan. 
ees of peculiar dithculry 

Ite illuitrious example of their Com. 
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lible impreflion on the gallant trospg 
whole head, crowned with vigory 
glory, he terminated his honourabie cares: 
And his Majetty trufts that adue CONE mp- 
lation of the talents and virtues, which he 
unifermly diiplaycd in the courte of his ya. 
Juable life, will for ever endear the m:. ory 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby to the Bini, 
army. 

His Royal Highnefs the Commander jg 
Chief having thus obeyed his Majelty’s com. 
mands, cannot torbear to avail hianlelf of 
this opportumity of recapitularing the lead. 
ing features Of a teres Of Operations fy ho. 
nonourable to the Britiih arms, 

The boldnets of the approach to the cai 
of Aboukir, in defiance of a powerful acd 
well direted artillery—the orderly forma. 
tion upow the beach, under the heavictt fire 
of grape and mufketry—the reecption and 
repulic of the enemy's cavalry and infanery 
—the fubfequent charge of our troop, 
which decided the vicbory, and eitablithad 
a footing on the shores of Egypt! are cir- 
cumitances of glory never furpailed in the 
military annals of the world, 

The advance of the army, on the 13th of 
March, towards Alexandria, prefents the 
{pestacle of a movement of infantry through 
an open country, who, being attacked upon 
their March, tormed and repulfed the ene- 
my; then advanced in line for three mike, 
engaged along their whole tront, until they 
drove the enemy to feek his fatety under 
the procection of his entrenched politioa. 
Such had been the order and regularity of 
thie adguuce. 

Upon the 218 of March, the united force 
of the French, in Egypt, attacked the poil- 
tion of the British army. 

An attack, begun an hour before day- 
light, could derive no advantage over the 
vigilance of an army ever ready to receive 
it. Lhe encmy’s moft vigorous and repeat: 
ed efforts were directed againit the ngnt 
and centre. Our inéantry fought in the 
plain, greatly interior in the aumber of tha: 
artillery, aud unaided by cavalry. | 

They relied upon their diferpline an 
Uh: dciperate aitacks of 3 
veteran cavairy, poined to thofe of a 


‘ 
ous infantry, bad vainly ttiied ithe 


their courage 


invincidle, Were cvery where repulled: Abé 
a confliS the mot! fevere terminated w 
of the glorious vores which eve 
adorned tne aunals of the Britwh nation. 
In bringing forward thele details, 
Commander in Chief does not call upon 
army mercly to admire, but to emulsie tae 
conduct. i.very foidier who ieels lor the 
honor of his country, while he cxusts 
events lo ipiendid and important ia then’ 
felves, will benceforth have motives 
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cherifhing and enforcing the practice of cif. 
ciphne, and by uniting in the greateft pers 
fe-dtion, order amd precifion with activity 
ghd courage, will feck to uphold, and tranf- 
mit undiminifhed to potlerity, the glory and 
honour of the Brith arms. 

Nor is a efs ufeful example to be derived 
from the condudt of the diftinguifhed Com- 
mander who fell inthe 

His fteady obfervance of difcipline, his e- 
ver watchful attention to the health and 
wants his troops, the perleveding and un- 
couquerable {pirit which marked his mili- 
tary career, the fplendour of his actions in 
the field, and the heroifm of his death, are 
worthy the imitation of all, who defire, like 
hina, a life of honcar and a death of ygiery. 

By order of his Royal Highnels che Com- 
Sander in Chief. 

Harry 
Colonel and Adjutaot-General. 

4» His Majefty’s Birth day, who en- 
tered the 6gth year of his age, was, 
odierved with the greateft demonitra- 
tionof jog. The appearaace of the 
Volunteer corps of this city was linking 
and affeding. Upwards of 2090 De- 
fenders of their Country, arrived at 
erat perfection in military difcipline, 
forded a Coved Oeil] ot the molt piea- 
fing and animating nature to every 
friend of the Conflitution, efpecially 
at this momentous crifis of public 
affairs. The day being uncommonly 
fine, the concourfe of dpectators, of 
all ranks was immenfe. 

In the afternoon, the Magiilrates 
gave a grand collation to a number 
of Nohlemen and Gentlemen, in the 
Parliament Houfe, which was decora- 
ted in avery beautiful and picturefuue 
manner, with flowers, fhrubs, &c. 
blematical of England, Ircland, and 
Scotland, Unitid, with fuitable infcrip- 
tots, appropriated to the honour of 
bis Majchly, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Britifth Army and Navy. 

Rhy A collection took place im all the 
churches and chapels of this city, for 
the relief of the families of the brave 
men who have fallen in Egypt, which 
We uncerftand was very liberal. 

The Lord Provott ‘has received a 
re'pite during his Majefty’s pleafure, of 
ome fontence of death pafled upon John 
el and Michael O' Neil. 

Friday afternoon, at three o’clock, 
Themas Watt, or Wafl, was executed 


~ Dundee, purfuant to his fentence at 
te lak Perth aflizeseHe was accom- 
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panied to the featfuold by the Rev. 
Meff. MS Vicar, Innes, and Paterfon, 
and behaved in a manner becoming 
his unhappy fituation. <A fcene like 
this, at all times and at all places 
awful and impreflive, mult be peculiar- 
ly fo in Dundee, which has not wit- 
nffed any thing of a fimilar nature 
fer perhaps a century. We undere 
ftand it is the determination of the 
Lords of Jutticiary, that in future all 
criminals who are fentenced to dic 
fall be executed in the places where 
they committed the crimes for which 
their life is forfeited. This is certain- 
ly a wife and falutary meafure, and we 
have no doubt will be followed by the 
moft beneficial confequences. It is 
the ufual practice in England. 

On lat an open boat, 
crofling Limekilns to Blacknefs, 
was overfet, and ali the crew (ieven iu 
number, including a woman and a 
litle girl) pertihed; a boat was fent 
from Limekilns to their affittance, but 
it was too late; by the time it got to 
the place, neither boat nor any of the 
bodies could be iceu. Two of the 
men bave left wives aad children. 

The Faculiy.of Advocates have 
unanimoufly elected Robert Blair, Efgs 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, to be 
Dean of Faculty, in room of the Right 
Hiun. Robert Dundas, of Aroitte@n, now 
Lord Chiet Baron of the Court of 
xchegnuer. 

The Greenock Port Bill, after hear- 
ing counfel, was pailed ig the Honfe 
of Lords without alteration. 

zo. As a proof of the early feafon, 
hay harve:t was begua in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling upon Saturday 
laft, the 13th, awd about Grangemouth 
upon Monday the 15th. Similar ac- 
counts are received from different parts 
ot the country. 

25- On Monday latt, as fome work- 
men were employed digging a well in 
the premifies ot Mr Grindlay, tauner, 
Leith, the ground fuddenly gave way, 
by which Mr Grindlay, who was fu- 
perintending, and three men that were 
at work below, unfortunately loft their 
lives. 

On Tuefday morning laft, a carter 
bringing meal to market, very impru- 
dently left two carts on the ftreet tor 
two hours, without any perfon to take 
charge of them, and the market being 
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nearly over without their 
brought fome women, 
ed by this piece of negligence, ‘and the 
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onr gracious’ Sovereign from his dan’ 
gerous illhefs, an event which had dit: 
tufed univerfal joy over the whole Em 


heine 
> 
induc. 


advance in the price ot meal in that 
day’s market, cut/open the facks, and 
carried off the meal: This circum. 
fiance excited a difpofition in other: 
commit fimilar outrages in 
wiaces, particularly mm the market, and 
¥ dome carts carrying meal in the 
neighbourhood. By the exertions otf 
che mag giftrates, this riotous difpoftion 
{oon re pre d, and quietnets com- 
yetely reftored, 
Proceedings of the General 

“On Thurfday art of May, ihe Gen- 
eral Afiembly of the Church of Scot- 
land met‘at Edinburgh. The Ri ight 
Hon. the Earl of Leven, his Majefty’s 
Commiffioner, attended by feveral No- 
blemen and Gr ntlemen; 
ceflion to the High Church, where his 
Grace was received by the pe Pro- 
voft and Mogifirates, tn their Robes.— 
Vhe Rev. pie Baird, one of the 
Minifters of Edinburgh, the lat: Mode- 
rator, preached an execcilent difcouite 
From Romans, rR chap. sth verte, By 
whom’ we have received grace and 
apolttethip, for obedtence to the faith 
among ali nations for his name.” 


other 


> 


After divine fervice, bis Grace the 
Commifoner went to the Atitmbly; 


wee tS® members proceeded to chute 


a Mocerstor, The Rev. Dr William 
Ritchie, Miniter ef Kiiwinning, was 
wwarimoutty elected. lis) Majetiy’s 
Commitiren and Wasrant for oue thou. 
poundy to be eniployed in pro- 
qe panny the’ Chriffian rehbvion tn the 
Hiehiands of Scctland, were read. AR 
ter’ which, his Grace the Commifioner 
A h With a clevant 
“ech yon i i tO WN ch he 
Moderator made a fuitihle reply. 

Phe Afiembly unanmmoutle acrecd 
that an humble loval adadret 
iPenid preiented to yon 
the preient fituation of public affairs, 
and sppoiated a Committce to propare 
ian 

Or the motion for an humble Ad- 


érefs to his Me ety on the prefeut 
ftuation of public affaire—Dr Baird 
iad, it cuftomary for the AC 
ismbly, LEt-on no occasion was it more 
dary to’ prefent themfelves at the 

f the: Throne than at pretent. 
Dodtor-promeled that the Addre?s 
ipecity the following remark- 


pire-—The attempts of a few deluded 
people who ftill harboured fenriments 
ot dilaffection, but whofe number he 
believed to be very fmall—The pa. 
licnce Of the poor, and the liberality 
cf the rich in the fearcity which had 
vifited country—The great meafure 
of a Legiflative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which had beea 
effected fin ce they lait met—Aund lafly, 
the fignal fuccecis which had attended 
his Majelty’s arms, particularly in the 
Baltic, under the command of Lord 
Nelion, and in Egypt, under the late 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, to whofe memo- 
ry the Doctor paid a very meat and ele: 
gant eulogium, concluding with the 
words 4f his brave fuccefior General 
Hutchinfon. Vhe motian was unani- 
moully agreed to. 

The Atlembly ap proved the 
leion of Mr Ak Stevenfon, j jun. 
as Clerk to the Truftces of the Widows 
Fund, in room of his father, who has 
religned, 


Monday, the Affemly took up th 
caule of Mr John Niviton, minifier of 


Penpont. gentleman had been 
feived, with a libel by the Pretbytery 
which lait Affembly found relevant, 
and remitted (0 them to take a prot. 
Two witnefles in iupport of the 
(Janet Kirk and Agnes Ferguton), be- 
lug propofed for examination, Mr 
viiou objected to their boing received. 
The Aticmbly foundsthe objec dhons ty 
the admifiibility of Janet Kirk in 
kvont. But recommended to the 
bytcry to reecive her teflimony cer 
and remitted the cauie to tie 
Proipytery, with to 
the evidence of as 4a 
ible witnets in this caule. 

Several P preicnicd reports 
of vagrant tchOohmaiters and teachers 
within their bounds, which the Ads me 
bly vermitied to a Committee’ to 
and who are to give ia ther reports 0a 
bri y- 

Oventures from the Synods of At 
cyle, Galloway, Glafgow and .Ayt and 
the Prefhy tery of Caithnelss 
lative ty the exci piton ot the Clergy 
from the Oper: ation of the income [2% 
were pretented and read. The Afen- 


mitvuctio 
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mean 


biv remitted thefe overtures to a Cony 
report 
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The Affembly next confidered a pro- 
tet and complaint of Mr Thomas 
Miil, late miniiter of Ladykirk, againit 
the Committee of Bills, for refufing to 
tranfmit a petition given in by him to 
the Afiembly, praying to be heard 
againit a fentence of the Synod of 
Merfe and Tiviotdale, depoting him 
from the office of the minifiry, on 
account of non-refidence, &c. becaule 
the complainer was at that time un- 
abi to attend the Synod, by reafon of 
bodily indifpofition, and other caufes. 
The petition was refufed as imcom- 
petent. 

2+. The Committee on the overtures 
on the income tax gave in their report 
to the Affembly as follows: — The 
Committee are unanimoufly of opi- 
nion, that it is at prefent inexpedient 
tu take any further meafures upon the 
overtures remitted to their confidera- 
tion.” —The Affembly having contider- 
ed this repo@, they unanimoully ap- 
prove thereot. 

28. The Aifembly bad under con- 
fideration Oveitures from different Sy- 
nods, &c. for enacting that no Minit- 
terial charge fall be held along with 
a Profeforthip ina College, unlefs it 
be in the town where the Univerfity or 
College is feated. ‘This being a caufe 
of much expectation, a great number 
of Members were prefent, and the gal- 
lerics were crowded with ladics and 
yentlemen between eight and nine in 
the mornings A very long and ani- 
miated debate took place, when much 
cloguence, learning, and argument were 
dilplayed on both fides of the Houfe. 
—The Afiembly refolved itfelf into a 
Committce of the whole Houte; a 
motion was made and feconded, that 
the Committee report to the Affembly, 
* that the General Affembly, contider- 
ing that the exifling laws of Church 
and State make fuffcient provilion for 
chiuring the refidence of the Minifers 
of the Church of Scotland, and their 
faithiul difvharge of the duties of the 
pattoral office, and having entire con- 
fidence that the Prefbyteries of this 
Church will continue their vigilant at- 
tention to the execution of thefe laws, 
of which they are the conflitutional 
Ruardians ; Difmifs the overtures.” A- 
nother motion was made and feconded, 
That the following overture thall be 
tranimitted by the Affeinbly to the 
i.veral Prefbyteries of this Church for 

Vor. 
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their opinion, in order to its being 
afterwards enacted into a ftanding law 
of this Church. 

“ Whereas it is of the utmoft im- 
portance to the interefts both of reli- 
gion and learning, that the Minifters of 
this Church thali conftantly retide in 
their feveral parifhes; and in parti- 
cular, that they fhall not be called 
away from them at any ftated or fre- 
quently returning intervals; and alfo, 
that Profeffors in the Univerfities of 
Scotland, thall, during the feffion of 
their Colleges, conttantly refide in the 
towns or cities where their refpedctive 
Univerlities are fituated; and whereas 
a contrary practice is in danger of pre- 
vailing, by the union of Profeflorthips 
with parochial charges, in fituations in 
which the relidence which both re- 
quire cannot be given according to the 
true Meaning atul delign of the laws of 
the Church and of the State, which en- 
join fuch refidence: It is therefore 
overtured, that it fhall be enacted into 
a ftanding law of this Church, that in 
all time coming, no Minifler, who fhall 
hereafter be admitted a Profeflor in 
any of the Univerfities of Scotland, 
fhall be allowed to retain his Parochial 
Charge, and no Profeflor retaining his 
Profefiorthip thall be fettled as Mi- 
nifter of any parifh, unlets in either 
eafe fuch charge or parifh be either 
wholly or in part within the town or 
city where the College is fituated, to 
which fuch Protetforthip belongs ; and 
further, that the Prefbyteries of this 
Church fhall take the moft ef ual 
means to carry this enaétment into 
execution, according to its true mean- 
ing and defign.” 

The Committee agreed to the fol- 
lowing flate of a vote, Difm/s or Not: 
it being underftood that if it carried 
Difmifs, the overturcs fhall be difmiifed 
accordingly; and if it carried Not, the 
fecond motion thall be tranimiited by 
the Affembly to the Prefbyteries as an 
overture. ‘Lhe votes were then called, 
when there voted, Difmi/s TIQ,y Not 6° ; 
majority for Ly/inifing, 52. 

On account of a notte in the galle- 
ries during the debate, they were order- 
ed to be cleared between feven and 
eight o’clock P. M,, and ail the perfons 
in them turned out, except the ladies, 
who were allowed to remain. 

29. The Committee of the whole 


Houte on the above overtures gave in 
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their report to the Adembly, which 
being read, the Affiembly approved 
thereof, and ditmiffed the faid over- 
ture accotdingly.—From this decifiou 
a number of members entered a diffent. 

Saturday, 3cth, feveral members ad- 
hered to the diffent of Friday, dil- 
mifling the overtures refpecting Pro- 


feffors in Uaivertities holding country 


charges. 

Upon a motion, the Affembly una- 
nimoufly elected Mr Charies Dickion, 
booktfeller, to be Printer to the Church, 
in place of his father, Mr James Dick- 
ton, deceafed. 

The report of the truftees of the 
fund for a provifion to minifters wi- 


&c. was prefented, and the 
thanks of the Aflembly given trom the 
chair to Sir Henry Moncrieffe Well- 


wood, for his fidelity, aitention, and 
prudence in the management thereof. 
‘The report of the Committee on 
the reports of Prefbvtertes refpect- 
ing fchoolmatters and vagrant teach- 
ers Was given in and read ; trom which 
it appeared, that so Pretbyteries had 
yiven in reports, and 28 Preibyteries 
haVe not as yet reported any progrets 
to the Afflembly. ‘The mbly en. 
jomed fuch Prethyteries as have not 
vet obeved the order to iend up’ re- 
ports to ne xt Ailembiy. 
June 1. The Affembly, 
through the ufual forms, was ditolv- 


! appointe d to meet on 


‘, 
aiter 


ed, and another 
the zoth of May On 
this occafion his Grace the Commil- 
ioner took his fiaad leave of the AL. 
tembiv, and was accom panic d to the 
King’s Arms ‘Taver: 1 by a ali the mem- 
bers. 

Tue great progreis of the crop dur. 
ing the former months has not been 
continued during the month of June, 
"Phe weather has been in general cold 


and untavourabie the 


eait wind has 
prevaied, with litue rain. It has prov. 
edvery timuarto the June month lait 
year, ‘Tiiithe «Sth it continued uni. 
formiv coid, trom that to the end al- 
ternmating, but with little rain. The 
hay crop is much better than laft tea- 


fon, but fill coniiderably under the a- 
verage. ‘The wheat has futtered little, 
and is full in the ear, affording the 
proipect ot harveit early in Auguit. 
“The other crops are thort in ftraw, 
but keep their colour; the late bar. 
leys ae mot, The potatoe 
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crop too, is in many places looking 
unhealthy ; it is computed, that nearly 
double the ufuai quantity of that ute. 
tul root has been planted this feafon, 
‘The gardens have fuffered contider- 
ab.y by the colds of this month, in 
moit places the crop of {mall truit is 
gone; and, the larger fruits have alto 
been greatly injured. ‘The under. 
growth, however, had made fo great 
progrets in May, that it advanced note 
withitanding the cold and dry wea. 
ther: the Edinburgh market has been 
unuiually well fupplyed, and at rea. 
jonable prices. On the gth, green 
peale were 325. per peck, poratoes 16s, 
per peck~-1cth, green peale po- 
tatoes 10s., ftrawberries 3s. 6d. per 
pint—iSth, green peafe 3s. 6d., pota- 
toes 6s., firawberries 1s. 6d,—25th, 
green peafe 2s., potatoes 4s., ftraw- 
berries ts. Bett beef and mutton 7d, 
and $d., veal 6d. and 7d., lamb from 
28, to 38. 6d. per quarter; fifh, etpe- 
cially talmon and haddocks, in a lenty. 

Englih report ttates, that the 
drynets of the dealon tince our lait has 
not been fo favourable as might have 
been wilhed, for fome forts of crops, 
The potatoes, turnips, and clovers, 
have in many inttances, efpecially m 
the northern parts of the Iiland, fuifer. 
ed contiderably trom it. ‘Phe is 
much aifected with the in tome 
diftricts. ‘Phe wheats and moft of 
the other crops, however, in genere. 
look promiting.—The average price 
throughout Lngland and Wales, in the 
week ending June ac, Wheat, 129». 
11d.—Barlev, 92s. gd. —-Oats, 35s. per 
quarter. Mach of the hay in the 
fouthern counties has been alicacy 
made, and got in, in the moft exce. 
lent condition ; but the grafy not upo: 
the whole, turned out fo good as -s 
luppoled, 


Commercial Report. 


The tmportations trom / Portugal have, 
in coniequence of the Situation vt that 
country, been unuiually great 5 in the 
fit week of June, 2000 pipes and 
hogtheads of wine, 10,0c0 bales of cot- 
ton, ,cco chefts and boxes of oranges. 
with go0e hides, were imported from 
Litbon and Uporto, 

The quantity of tea brought from 
China, by the fleet lately arrived, con- 
fitted of 2,208,177 lbs, of bohea— 


79577091 Ibs. of congou—647, 2$2 


ot campoi—; 1,799 Ibs. of fouchong— 
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June 


160,89clbs. of finglo—1,362,1071hs. of 
twankay—425,13olbs. of hylon {kin, 
gnd 143,07g9lbs. of all, 
12,650,145 \bs.-----There were allo 
105,700 pieces of brown, and $9,309 
pieces of white, ,Vankeen, and 107,67 
ibs. of raw fle, with feveral parcels oi 
goods, the particulars of which are not 
yet Known, . 
“The price of fir timber, in conie- 
quence of the embargo being taken off 
in the ports of Ruffia, has already ex- 
perienced a great fall, and it —~ be 
expected to be itil! cheaper ina thort 
time. Hemp and tallow have fallen 
very contiderably, 


LISTS. 
MARRIAGES. 


May 20. Rev. Mr Edmond M‘Queen, 
minifter of Barra, to Mis liabella M‘Lean, 
daughter of Charles M‘Lean of Scour. 

At London, Lord Louvaine, to Milfs 
Loufa Wortley. 

At Strathbane, Charles Stewart, Efq; of 
Ardfheal, to Mifs Sinclair of Strarhbane. 

28. At London, Captain Drummond, of 
the Royal Navy, to Lady Charlotte Men- 
zs, cldet daughter of his Grace the Duke 
vt Athol. 

June t. Thomas Brown, Efq; younger 
ef Arnot, to Mifs Renny, daughter of Ro- 
bert Reuny, Efq; of Borrowfield. 
o> Mr Joho Crawford, writer in Paif- 
ky, to Milfs Margaret Richmond, daughter 
of Mr Richmond, Leith Walk. 

~- At Ardinconnel, Me George Yuille, 
merchant in Glitzow, to Mifs Matilda Bu- 
— daughter of Mr Buchanan of Ard- 

3-Mr Wiliam Trotter, merchant, to Mifs 
Stuart Knox, daughter of the late 
bi Knox, phyfician in London. 

5. At Edinbureh, Mr Archibald Torry, 
Derchant, to E. Moir, daughter of 

vin Moir, W. S, 

5. Ar Gadpirth, hicutenant Colonel 
of the India Company’s 
to Nuits Margaret Ke le, daughter 
Kecle of Gadgirth, 

bat obert Allan, merchant. 

ton, Bare be Kinloch, of 
of the reila Stowe, daughter 

_ Mate John Stowe, Efj; of Newton, 


bur 
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22. Mr Thomas Shanks, merehant ia 
Glafgow, to Miis Helen Buchanan, daugh- 
ter of the deceafed Mr Walter Buchanan, 
Anderfton. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain John Bruce, 
of the late 79th regiment, to Mifs Hannah 
Howard Young, daughter of the late Rev. 
Mr Robert Young, minitter of Lethe. 

23. At Scotitoun, James Denniltoun, Efq; 
younger of Colgrain, to Mify Mary Ram- 
fay Olwald, daughter of George Ofwaid & 
Auchincruive Efq. 

BIRTHS. 

May 21. The Quccn of Sweden, prime 
cefs. 

30. Mrs Walker Queen Street, a fon. 

June 2. Councefs of Lucan, a fon. 

6. Marchionefs of Bute, a daughter. 

8. Mrs Leflic of Findrafic, a daugheer. 

g. Mrs Rote Innes of Netherdaly, a fon. 

— Mrs M‘Leod of Culbecks, « daughter. 

7. Countefs of Sutherland, a ton. 

26. Mrs Chriitie of Durte, a fou. 

DEATHS, 

At Midnapore, in the Eaft Indies, Capt. 
Robert Carruthers, of the 14th reyiment of 
Benga! native infantry. 

In Egypt,of his wounds, received on the 
of March, Lieutenant Johu M‘Pher- 
fon, of the 2d battalion, Royals.  Licugen- 
ant Alexander Donaldfon, cf the gid rega- 
ment of foor. 

Lately, at Kirkcubin, the Rev. Dr Frafer. 

May 15. At Falkirk, Mr John Bell, 
merchant. 

2g. At Dundee, Coptain A, Bower, of 
the y3d regiment of foot. 

26. On his way w Glafyow, the Rew. 
James Punton, of the Antourgher 
cougregation at Hamilton. 

— At Dundee, Joho Grant, furgeon, 

sit the Rev. Di Michael 
M‘Culloch, miniiler of Bothweil. 

2g. it Kilmarnock, Wiliam Glen, of 
Allef:, Eig. 

— At Kilmarnock, Mr Hugh Muir, 
merchant. 

3c. At Millheugh, John Millir, Fig; 
Advocate, protclfor of law the univerii- 
ty of Glaigow. 

June s. Ae the manfe of Tarves, the’ 
Rev. Alexancer Kaolls, minifter there. 

At Dalkeith, Mr Dic’, t bacco. 
niit. He was Adjutane to the Dalkeith 
volunteers, and while on duty with the 
corps, Was fuddenly tuken ail, and capired 
in a tew moment?. 

6. Mr George Rebinfon, many years an 
eminent beokfiiler in Loncon. 

8. At Aberdeen, G. Strachan Keith, Fig. 
9. Waiter Sjoan L.auric,¢f Redcalth, 
10. Licutenant Cenezal Charles Euliace, 
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Colonel of the 2d battalion of the 6Sth re- 
giment of foot. 

~— At Kilbarehban, the Rev. Stephen 
Rowan, minifter of Largs. 

12. At Carnfalloch, Johnfton Hannay of 
TYorrs, Ffq. 

13. At London, Brigadier Gen. Arnold. 

14. At Whitehaugh, near Paifley, Mr 
James Gerard, merchant. 

-- At Lochwinnoch manfe, the Rev. Mr 
James Sceven, minifter of that parith, 

rs. At Duddingftoun, the Hon. Captain 
Patrick Napier, of the Royal Navy. 

rj. At kdinburgh, De Jofeph Grant, 
eldelt fon of the late James Grane of Car. 
ron, 

18. At Keltie, John Drummond of Kel. 
tic, Efq. 

19. At Edinburgh, the Hon. John Camp- 
bell of Stoneticld, one of the Senators of the 
College of Juttice. Lord Stonedicld fat as 
one of the Judges of the Court of Seflion 
exadily thirty nine years, having been ap- 
pointed to the Bench on 16th June 1762, 
Ele fucceeded Lord Tinwald, who was 
named one of the Judges in 1744, on the 
ceceate of Lord Royfton, the latter having 
been appointed fo far back as the 1710, 
‘Thefe three Judges, therefore, fat on the 
Beech in fuccediion to each other for up. 
wards of xincty years. Lord Stone field was 
for (ome tinie ove of the Lords of Jufticiary, 
but he refigned that fituation a confiderable 
cime ago. 

PREFERMENTS. 


Robert Dundas, Ffq, to be Chicf Baron 
of his Majctty’s Court Exchequer tm dcot- 
land. 

Charles Hope, Efq; to be his Maj fy’s 
Advocate in Scotland. 

Mer Archibald Burns, to be Commiffary 
of the Comaidariot of Hamilton and Camp- 
fey. 

Rev. Dr William Ritchie, minifter of 
Kilwinning, Modcratur of the General 
fembly 

David Scott, of Dunninald, to be 
ReSor of the King’s Coileve, Aberdeen. 

Univertity of Glaigow, conterred the de. 
gree of 1. che Rev. Alexander Ran. 
kin, one of the minitters of Glafpow. 

Gen. Sir Charles Grey, K. B. the dignity 
of Baron Grey, of the united kingdom. 

His Grace the Duke of Roxburgh, to be 
a Knight of the Bach. 

Rear Acmiral T. Graves, Maj. Gen. 
Hon. John Huthinion, Lieut. Gen, 
YT. Prigge, and Rear Admural J. T. Duck. 
worth, to be Auights of the Bath. 

Lord Alvanicy, to be Chief Juftice of the 
Common Pleas. 
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Sir William Grant, Knighe 
of the Rolls. Keeper 

Lord St Helens, to be Ambaffador 

t 
Court of Peterfburgh. 

Hon. Arthur Paget, to be Enyo 
Court of Vienna. adie, 

William Drummond, Efq; to be Envoy 
to his Sicilian Majefty. 

Charles Edwards Bercsford, Efy; to be 
Secretary to Commiilioners fur Stamp Du. 
fics. 

Lieut. Gen. David Dundas, to be Goveyns 
or of Fort George and Fort Auyuttus. 

Andrew Brown, D. 1. to be Profeffor 
of Rhetoric in the Univertfiry ot Edin)urgh. 

Robert Blair, Efq; Solicitor General, to 
be Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


April 28. William and James Purcells 
merchants in Glafgow., 

May 5. Wilfon and Dufhia, vinegar me 
nufacturers, Leith Walk. 

8. George Symon, merchant in Buckie. 

~— George Willis, manufeaurer in Lar. 

o ' 

14. Muftard and Watt, merchants is 
Cupar Angus. 

23. John Marquis, fhipbuilder in Dyfart 

27. Ireland, Calverc and Co., merchants 
in Lancatfter. 

29. James Ferguffon, merchant in Perth 

‘June 3. Robert M‘Morran, fenior & Co. 
wool manufacturers at Garchen, parish of 
Killearn- 

— George Maxwell. merchant in Balfror 

16. Robertion & Barry, merchants in 
Leith. 

17. John Alexander, cattle-deater in Path 
head of Howford, 

23. Graham & Rutherford, merchants 
Kirkcaldy. 


Haddington, 26. 
Belt Wheat, 64s. Barley, Oats 
42s. Peaie, Beans, per poll 


— 


Edinburgh, 30. Oat-mceal, 2+. bd, 
Bear-meai, 1s. tod. Peafe-meul, 1». Sd. 


PRICES OF STOCK». 


June 8. Sune 22 
Bank Stock 1684 r6s4 
2 per ceat. red. 604 624 
3 per cent. couf. 61 
4 percent. anns 722 79 
India Stock 2004 302 
Eng. Lot. ‘Tic .—— 
Irith Lot. 
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